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FV HIS ingenious and feafonable Performance 
confifts of fifteen Differtations. 


Differtation I. 
Of the forbidden Fruit. 
Differtation IT. 


Concerning the Knowledge of the brute World con- 
veya to Adam. 


Differtation III. 

Of the Knowledge of Marriage given to Adam. 
Differtation IV. 

Of the Skill of Language infus’d into Adam. 
Differtation V. 


f the Revelations which immediately follow'd the 
Fall, 





Differtation VI. 


Concerning fome Difficulties and Objettions that he 
againft the Mofaick Account of the Fall. 


Differtation VII. 


Some farther Difficulties relating to the Fall con- 
fider'd, 


Differtation VIII. 
Of Sacrifices. 


Differtation 
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Differtation IX. 

Concerning that Corruption and Dege:zeracy of Man- 
kind, which drew down the divine Fudgment in 
the Deluge. 

Differtation X. 

Concerning the natural Caufes made ufe of by 

Almighty God to flood the Earth. 
Miffertation XI. 

Concerning the Ends of Divine Wifdom anfwerd 
by the Deluge. 

Differtation XIT. 

Objeétions to the Mofaick Account and this Ex- 

plication of its confider'd, 
Differtation XIII. 
Of the Concurrence of all Antiquity, with the 
Mofaick Account of the Flood. 
Differtation XIV. 
Of other Teftimonies relating to the Deluge. 


Differtation XV. 


Some Difficulties relating to Noah’s Ark confider'd. 


In thefe Differtations, the ingenious author 
propofes to confider the feveral Revelations from 
the Creation to the Flood, inciufive; but he de- 
fires his readers to take notice, that the word 
REVELATION is here us’d by him in a very ex- 

Fo2 tenfive 
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tenfive fenfe; to fignify every interpofition of 
the divine providence in the government of the 
world, cut of the ordinary eftablifh’d courfe of 
nature. Now the firft interpofition of the di- 
vine providence, or Revelation made by God to 
Adam in Paradiie, was in relation tothe forbidden 
Fruit, Gez. ii. 16, 17. 

NorHING, iays our author, cou’d be more 
agreeable to the wifdom and goodnels of God, 
than to provide plenty of proper food for all the 
creatures he haa form’d; but vy without fome 
direction from God it was impoffible for Adam to 
know what food was proper, ctherwife than by 
examining the narare of his-own conftitution, 
and the nature of the feveral fruits — him, 
and the fuitablenefs of cach to the other; and 
how this cou’d be done in that flate is u eterly 
inconceivable, othcrwife than by experiment; 
and the experiment might have been as fatal to 
him, as it has fiace been to many of his potte- 
rity} great numbers of whom have been de-= 
ftroy’d by fruits apparently fair and inviting: 
And therefore as the wildom and gocdnefs of 
God were engag’d in the prefervation of his own 
creature, the fame attributes neceflarily requir’d 
that Adam fhou’d be inform’d how prelerve 
his being, and caution’d how he might impair or 
deftroy it 

Ir it be fuppos’d that his fenfes were fo per- 
feét, that he cou’d by their affiftance alone, cer- 
tainly diftinguifh what food was falutary, and 
what noxious, he muft at the fame time be fup- 
pos’d to have been form’d in much more perfe- 
ction than any of his pofterity; and if that 1s 
allow’d, the truth of Revelation is fo far efta- 
blifh’d ; and if it is not allow’d, ’tis a demonftra- 
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tion that Revelation in this cafe was neceffiry ; 
neceflary, as the wifdom and the go odnets 
of God: Let the adverfaries of Reveal’d Reli- 
gion, fays our author, chufe which part of this 
dilemma they like belt. 

Now, continues he, as reafon fhews that this 
grant, and this ean were, as far as we 
can conceive, neceflary, Scripture affures us that 
they were made; for we are told in the firft 
Chapter of Genefis, that when Adam was created, 
God gave him a right to every herb and tree 
upon the face ot the earth; and when he was 
tranflated into Paradife, he had free permifiion to 
eat the fruit of every tree in the garden, except 
one, and the reafon of that refiraint is added, 
becaufe the eating the fruit er wou'd be a 
nicious to him; /or i# the day, fays the text, that 
thou eate/i thereof, thou foalt furely die. 

Bur as we are often ask’d by Infidels with 
high infults upon our credulity ‘and ignorance, 
how it was poffible that eating ee fruit of a tree 


‘ 





cou’d deftroy the fuppos’ d pe rfedhion of Adam's 
nature, make him blind, and vitious, and mifera ble C; 
and, what is more sb furd than all this, enrail 


guilt and t mifery on his lateft pofterity? T O ile 
queftion our ingenious author has Siven a very 
fall and fatisfactory anfwer in his / fix ff differtat 

Tue next Revelation necef ary to pity ‘s 
the ftate of innocence was the nature of the 
{everal creatures form’d for his ufe;-——and ano- 
ther to be affur’d that God had given him Domi- 
nion over them. 

Tr Adam, fays our author, was created under 
the prefent infirmities and neceflities of human 
nature, he muft have been long miferable, per- 
haps to the lait moment of his life, without the 
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knowledge of the nature and ules of the feveral 
creatures. —’ Tis inconfiftent with the juftice and 
goodnefs of God to fuffer him to be miferable, 
or perifh innocent; and therefore ’tis a neceflary 
confequence from the wifdom and goodneis of 
God, that he was inform’d of thefe points as 
foon as it was neceffary, that is, as foon as he 
was created. And to this end ’tis evident, 
that either God muft have endow’d him with 
fuch exceeding fagacity and penetration as to 
difcern the natures of all animals at firft fight, 
and then A/o/es’s account of this matter is literally 

true: or elfe, this know ledge muit have ex 
convey’d to him by an exprefs Revclation. Let 
the adverfaries of reveal’d Religion alfo, fays 
our author, take which fide of this dilemma 
they like bett. 

Tue next Revelation neceflary to Adam at 
this time, was, that God had given him Domi- 
nion over the Creatures; for to what purpofe 
you'd it have been to him, to have known the 
natures of the feveral beings about him, and 
their fitueis to minifter to his fatistactions, and 
to ferve the neceffities and conveniences of his 
life, J he cou’d not be affur'd at the fame time 

us at he had a right to apply them to thoie ends? 
nd therefore as certain as it can be, that God is 
innitely wife and good, fo certain is it, that 
when he fent man into the world, naked and 
defencelefs, he placed him in it, in full affurance 
of fecurity irom the creatures, and ia dominion 
overthem. And as nothing cou’d fo fully fatisfy 
Adam that he was in full poffeffion of this domi- 
nion, as bringing the creatures went 4 him, and 
lc tting him fee his own authority, and their fub- 
miffion, we are affurd from the Scriptures 
that they were brought before him, and that he 
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gave them names, which the knowledge of the 
Hebrew fhews us to be fignificant of their na- 
tures; trom whence we infer that God gave him 
alfo a clear infight into their feveral characters, 
and qualities, and ules, as far as was neceflary to 
his well-being; and that fuch knowledge was 
neceflary to his well-being has been already 
fhewn. 

Bur here it is objected, that if Adam and 
Eve were fo thoroughly inform’d in the nature 
of the creatures, how was it poffible that the 
Serpent cou’d deceive beings of fuch fuperior 
abilities? How cou’d the tempter take upon him 
to pronounce fo peremptorily, in direct contra- 
diétion of Gods own words, Ye /hal! not [urely 
die; or why fhou’d Eve believe him when he 
did? Why Ave likewife exprefs’d no fuch thing 
as fear or furprize on fo ftrange an event, as that 
of a Brute’sfpeakingtoher? Toallthefe que‘tions 
our ingenious author gives a full anfwer in his 


fecond Diflertation. 


In the third he proceeds to confider another 
Revelation neceflary to Adam in a {tate of in- 
nocence; and that was a Revelation of marriage 
according to the law of nature; or in other 
words, that God had ordain’d, that one man 
{hou’d be infeperably united to one Woman. 

Now that this knowledge was neceflary to 
Adam, cur author believes, the adverfaries of 
Revelation will not deny, when they confider 
that this infeperable union of one man with one 
woman in marriage, is a law of nature; and 
they themfeives own that the knowledge of the 
Jaw of nature is neceflary, in order to a due dif- 
charge of duty. Now that Adam knew this to 
be fuch is evident from Ge. il. 23, 24. where he 
fays, This is now bone of my bone, and flefh of my 
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fich; the foall be called woman becaufe foe was taken 
out cf man. Therefore foall a man leave his father 
and mother and cleave unto his wife, and they foall 
be one flefo. 

‘Tuat Adam thou’d have a perfeg& idea of 
father and mother, fays our author, before there 
was any fuch thing asa father or mother in the 
world,— —fhou'd have clear ideas of the affeéti- 
on and endearment arifing from that relaticn, 
and yet fhou’d fee clearly that the affection and 

dearment arifing from marriage fhou’d get the 
“ei of thefe ti e8, fo as to a ttach a man nearer 
to a ftranger taken to his breatt, than to thofe 
very parents who gave him his very lite; is a 
) sroblem, which will puzzle all the infidels of 

> world to explain in a natural way 5 Or to ac- 
ount for from any fuppofition oa fagacity or 
netration in the human mind, or from any 
srinciple whatioever, but expre(s desielaiok 
‘he forecited paflage Gew. il. 23, 24. is explain’d 
fat. X1X. 45 $9 6 6. where our Saviour favs, Have 
ye wot reac, that he which made them in the begin- 
WIND, made them male and female? For thts a 
foil man leave father and mother, and foall cleave 
io bis wife, and they twain fhall be one flesh. Here 
we find that the declaration aferib’d by Mofes to 
Adam, is afcrib’d by Chrift to God; from whence 
‘ 7 evident, that the declaration which Jdam 
mace on this occafion, was in confequence of an 
exprefs Revelation from God:—which was the 
thing to be prov’d. 

Our ingeni cus author in his fourth Differta- 
tion, proceeds further to thew that another Re- 
velation was alfo neceflary to Adam in the ftate 
of innocence; and that is, a Revelation of Jan- 
guage. 
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THA t God made on a foctable creature, 

oes not need to be prov’d; and that, when he 
onde him luc ch, he with- held nothing from him 
that was any way necetlary to his w cil- being in 
fociety, 1s a pes ar confequence from the wildom 
and goodnefs of God; and if he with- hel a no 

thing any wa necelary for his well-being, 
much lefs wou’d he with-hold from ia chat 
which is the initrument of the greateft hap er {s 
a reafonable creature 1s capable of in this world 

Aut the inferior animals have their feveral 
languages, fuch as they are, by inftin&; thar is, 
eicher immediately from the divine influe nee, or 
from fome eftablifhment of infinite wifdom in 
their formation: or, in other words Sy that they 
are taught of God. And certainly, fays our 
author, none will be. to abfurd as to imagine, 
that God was lefs careful in the formation of ma ny 
or furnifh’d him lets perfectly for all che ends of 

eciety than the fowls of the air, or the beafts of 
the field: God forbid! 

Tue fhort of the whole is this; the perfe- 
tion and felicity of man, and the wildom and 

oodnefs of God neceflarily requir’d that ddam 
ficu’d be fupernaturaily endow’d with the know - 
ledge and ufe of language; and therefore, as 
certain as it can be, that man was made perfeét 
and happy, and that God is wife and good; io 
certain is it, that when Adam and Lve were 
form’d, they were immediately cnabied by God 
to conveeie and communicate their thou ghts, in 
all the perfection of language neceflary to all ‘the 
ends of their creation. 

AnbD as this was the conduct mot beconiing 
the goodneis of God; fo we are aflur’d from 
Mofes, that it was that to which his infinite 
wifdom determin’d him: For we find tliat Adan 
gave 
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gave names to all the creatures before Eve was 
form’d; and contequently betore neceffity taught 
him the ule of fpeech. 

Ovr author having thus prov’d, that at leaft 
five Revelations were abfolutely neceflary to 
Adam in a itate of innocence and pertection, 
thinks, he may fairly pronounce that the main 
do&trine of our, adver! as is abfolutely over- 
thrown, even upon their own principles; tor 
fuppofing man to be now in as much perfection, 
as he was originally form’d in, yet as he has 
fhewn that with all the abilities he has now, he 
cou’d not attain to the true end of his creation, 
unaflifted by God; and our adverfarics own, that 
if he cou’d not, he muft be worfe dealt by than 
the beaits that perith ; and allow at the fame time 
that the wifdom and goodnefs of God won’t 
allow this to be believ’d; it follows upon their 
own principles, that if Revelation was neceflary, 
God gave i Now our author has prov’d 
Revelation to be neceflary to man, even on fup- 
pofition of his being torm’d in the utmoft per- 
fe€tion his nature is capable of. Here therefore 
he thinks the controverfy might properly enough 

conclude; but in order to vindicate the ways of 
God with man, to inform the ignorant, fatisfy 
the doubtful, confirm the faithful, and, if not 
convince, yet at leafl fubdue the Infidel, after 
having confider’d the feveral Revelations given to 
mankind betore the fall, our author goes on in 
his jz/tb Diflertation to confider the Revelations 
which immediately follow’d the fall. Now the 
firft Revelations we meet with after the fall, are 
in the chud Chapter of Geve/is at the 14th and 
following Verfes; where God, upon examining 
into the offence of our firft parents, pronounces 
featence upon the feveral criminals concern’d in 
it. 
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it. Here our ingenious author has inconteftably 
prov’d the necefiicy of fome Revelation of mercy 
to be given to Adam atthe time of that un{peakable 
calamity with which he was overwhelm’d upon 
the denunciation of God’s wrath againft him; 
he has, by a natural and obvious way of thinking, 
likewife fhewn, that 4/am, with a common de- 
gree of reafon and re fection, mufi, after mature 
deliberation, of neceflicy conclude, that Eve 
deception was wrought by a malignant feirie 
acting by the organs of the ferpents and confe- 
quently that the fentence denouac’d againit that 
creature muft of neceffity be referr’d to that 
evil fpirit who was the author of the guilt; he 
has further fhewn how ddam by a very natural 
and obvious interpretation of one figurative ex- 
preffion, agreeable to the idiom of his own lan- 
guage, might derive clear and rational hopes of 
the deftruction of his rcal enemy, from the fen- 
tence pronounc’d againft the Serpent, as alfo of 
the reitiruticn of his potlerity to their original 
purity and perfection, by that deftruction: after 
which, he proceeds in his //«t4 and /eventh Difler- 
tations to confider feveral difficulties and objeéti- 
ons that are made againil the Mo/sick account of 
the fall, and, in part ticular, to an{wer the follow- 


ing Queftions. 


1. Why God punijh’d the evil Spirit under the 
figure of the Serpent ? 

2. Why the Serpent was punifl’d, being incapa- 
ble ot guilt ? 

Why tle sempter chofe the body of the Serpent 
pi ie thly to that of any other creature ? 

If the tempter had wany advantages to 
frrengthen bis delis/iotty why were onr firft parents 
punife'd for yielding to it? 

5. Why 
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sy. Why this inflance of obed: ence was exaticd 
ef Adam and Eve? and why this temptation was 
thrown in their way, when God knew they wou's 
i7 anfor C} lS § 

6. Tho’ Gag cant make nothing in vain yet 
why Paradife was [a3 fince it was no fooner made 
than forfeited, and like @ theatrical fcene, chang’d 





t 


in an inflant, ta a profpest of mifery and barren- 
nef 2 


7. If the fentence pronounced by God upon the 
Serpent was defizgwd for Adam’s cenfolation, and as 
a flay of hope that bis fees’ foou'd deftroy the power 
of Satan, and be refor'd io the favour of God, 
quby was it fo objcurely deliver d § 

8. How ibe denunciation of ennity betwixt the 
feed of the Serpent, and the feea of the Woman is 
fulfill d? 

9. H’hether the Serpent does feed upon duff ? 

10. Why did Adar fall? 


2 


11. Flow coud Le fall by eating an Apple? 
fn relation to the fentence pafs’d upon Lve, 
our author obferves, that 2 Woman is the only 
creature, that we know of, which has ordinarily 
any forrow in conception; and that fhe brings 
ner offspring 1 into the world with remarkably 
more pain, than any creature upon the face of 
the earth. And as to Man, he fays, that the 
wifdom, the goodnefs, and the juftice of God 
are con{picuous throughout 11s whole {entence ; 
more elpeciaily in thefe three inftances. 

Firff, in decreeing that toil and drudgery 
fhou’d be the confcquence of departing from 
an eafy andar. tional obedience. ’ 

Secoadly, in making the earth lets defirabie to 
man, when his gui had reduc’d him to a necef- 
fitry of leaving it 
And 
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Anpb Ybirdly, in keeping thofe appetites and 
paflions which had now broke loofe from the 
reftraint of reafon, within fome bor for by 
fubduing their impetuofity with hard labo ; 

AND to preclude man from all pofl'bil ity of 
reverfing any part of his fentence, we are affur’d, 
that he wal foon after this fent out of Paradile, 
and debarr’d from the tree of life. This caution 
the wifdom and goodne!s of God exatted; for- 
afmuch, as when fin had entail’d calam ity and 
corruption upon human nature, in that condition, 
to perpetuate life, wou’d be to perpetuate 
mifery. 

THE next iaterpofition of the divine being 
which we meet with in the Scriptures, is ia the 
cloathing of dam and Eve; and foon ine 
follows an account of God’s acceptance of Av 
offering, and his non-acceptance of Cai 
from whence men have been generally led to be- 
lieve that facrifices were of divine inftitucion: 
This our author has fuily prov’d in his eighth 
Differtation, and fhewn that faith only cou’d 
make them ‘aceeptable o God; and that many 
ends of infinite wildom and mercy were at onc 
erved bv them. 

In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh Diftertations 
our author makes an enquiry. 

ff, By what means human nature became fo 
corrupt in fo fmaiia trace, that is, in a fucceftion 
of fo few generations as pafs’d trom the creation 
to the flood? corrupt to fuch a degree, as io lay 
God under a necefiitiy of deftroving the inhabi- 
tants by drowning the world? 

2diyy By what means that calamity was 
brought upon the earth ? And 

3d!y, War ends of the divine goodnefs were 
inlqer’ d by it? 
2 As 
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As to the great wickednefs of the antedilu- 
vian inhabitants of the world, not to mention 
the early ill example of Caiz, who murder’d his 
brother, nor that of Lamech, who introduc’d 
the corruption of Polygamy into the watld, 
which cou’d not fail to introduce many others, 
fuch as Murder, Adultery, and unnatural Luft; 
and who is fuppcs’d to have made his wa iy to 
that crime by the Murder of one of his wives 
husbands; our author feems to think the great 
length of their tives to have been one principal 
caufe of it. For, fays he, if all the dictates of 
Reafon, and terrors of Religion, are unable to 
with-hold men from blafphemy, violence and 
villany, even now, under all the difcouragements 
of a fhort and wretched life, rarely, and with 
great difficulty ftretch’d out to a {pan of feventy 
years; what can we conceive fufiicient to keep 
them back, in the ftrength and fecurity of fin, 
for a continued feries of eight or nine hundred 
years? 

Tuo’ our author has made an enquiry into 
the means or natural caufes made ule of by 
Almighty God to flood the earth, yet he owns it 
to be a matter of much more curiofity than ufe, 
fince this work was evidently miraculous. Afo/es 
alcri bes the Deluge to two caufes: he tells us. 

That the fountains of the great decp were broken up, 
aa that the rain was upon the earth ferty days and 
forty nights. What ftores of water God might 
have originally referv’d in the earth for this very 
purpole, ins impoilible to fay. ‘That he did make 
fuch a referve, is fufficiently evident from thefe 
words of Mo/es. And though the fame quantity 
fhou’d not now remain, we fhou’d remember 
that St. Peter affures us, that the ftate of the 
earthy 
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earth at prefent, is very different from what it 
was at firft. 

A's to the ends of the divine wifdom and good- 
nefs anfwer’d by the Deluge, thofe, according to 
our author, were firft the eftablifhment of one 
univerfal, inconteftable, perpetual monument of 
his power and providence in the punifhment of 
sult, over the face of the whole earth; and in 
the next place, the taking off that curfe from the 
earth, which God had pronounced upon it im- 
mediately after the fall. And this led our author 
in his ¢ewelfth Differtation to anfwer the two fol- 
lone objections. 

How can God be faid to have taken off his 
soit from the earth, fince man flill eats bread in 
the fweat of bis brow ; and that the earth is frill 
cured with thorns and rifles ? 

2. WhenGod eftablifh’d his covenant with Noah, 
never more to deftroy the earth, or the creatures by 
a flood, he appointed the rainbow to be a fignal of 
that covenant, now the rainbow is only the effect of 
certain reflections and refrattions of the rays of the 
fun from a watry cloud, and how can that be a 
fignal that there fhall be no Deluge ? 

Tue thirteenth and fourteenth Differtations, 
our learned and ingenious author employs in 
fhewing the concurrence of all antiquity with 
the Mofaick account of the Deluge, and in pro- 
ducing” the teftimonies of feveral ancient authors 
in relation to it; particularly that of Bero/us, 
Fofepbus, Eufebius, Plato, Plutarch, Lucian, 
Fabius Pittor, Pliny, Aimmianus Marce!linus, 
&c. 

In the fifteenth and laft Differtation, he confiders 
fome difficulties, and gives an anfwer to the follow- 
ing objections reiating to Noah's Ark. Firft ’tis 

3 objected, 
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objected, That if Nezh hed been an b undred and 
twenty years in preparing the Ark, as many 
i alas have beliew’d, and {till do believe, the 
timbers mutt all have decay’d and, perith’d before 
the end of that period | 

THE next difficulty that occurs, is in relation 
to the capacity of the Ark; which fome men 
imagine too fmall to contain all the /pecies of crea- 
tures with fufficient food tor a year. 

THERE is one difficulty more ftill semain- 
ing, and that is, That the defenders of Revela- 
tion iuppofe the remains of the Ark ro have lafted 
fo many centuries after the flocd; nay Chry/oftoz 
{peaks of Se as a thing paft all doubr in. his 
time. A _ duration which is. thought utterly 
impofible, and confequent! ly incredible. Our 
author having fully confider’d and reply’d to 

thofe difficulties relating to the Ark, in the laft 
place gives a very ingenious and fatistactory folu- 
tion to two new difficulties relating to the flood, 
which he did not meet with till his twelfth Dif- 
fertation on that fubjeét was printed. 

W eg cannot conclude our ‘account of this ex- 
cellent performance, without firft pretenting our 
readers with foine of thofe aarti reflections 
which our admirable author makes in his /eventh 
Differtation on the happy ttate no our firft parent 
before his fail. 

Ir the wifeit man, fays he, that ever was born 
into the world had his own fituation and circum- 
{tances of exiftence in his choice, cou’d he form 
to himfelf a wifh beyond the advantages of 
Adam in Paradife? To come into the world, 
in the full vigor of ftrength, health, and reafon; 
with a foul fuperior to the tyranny, or even the 
temptation of appetite; and a body impaflable 


to the injuries of weather! privileg’d from dif- 
eafe 
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eafe and death! unincumber’d with cloaths, and 
yet unconfcious of fhame, the companion of 
guilt! encompaf'd with all the delights of fenfe, 
and fill’d with all the joys of innocence! fo very 
happy, as not to be acquainted with evil! 

Man without fin, was without mifery; tied 
to no more toil than reafon, and ufe, and a phi- 
lofophick enquiry into the nature of things ex- 
acted s free from vexatious remembrances of 
patt, or anticipations of future evil! nothing 
but happinefs in poffeffion, or in profpect! a 
whole creation fubmitted to his dominion, and 
enfur’d to his pofterity! an inexhauftible fupply 
of entertainment for every organ of fenfe, and 
every faculty of foul! with one companion, to 
fhare, and double every enjoyment; and both as 
fully furnifli’d with means to communicate hap- 
pinefs, as fitted to receive it, without any 
interruption from mortal infirmities, or allay 
from paffion and perverfenefs. 

A Scene! where the prefent vanities of life 
cou’d have no place; where palaces (the in- 
ventions of pride and infirmity) wou’d be but 
incumbrances upon earth, and interruptions from 
Heaven! where pomp and pageantry, cou’d they 
be conceiv’d, muft at the fame inftant be del- 
pis’d; defpis’d for what they are, f{pecious folly ! 

O Adam, beyond imagination happy! unin- 
terrupted health! untainted innocence! nor per- 
verfenefs of will, nor perturbation of appetite ! 
a heart upright! a confcience clear! a head un- 
clouded! a glorious world, an univerfe, 
to contemplate! to enjoy! And theauthor of 
that univerfe, the fource of all exiftence, his 
God, his Creator, his Benefactor, to blefs, 
to glorify, to adore, to obey. 
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ob} je€ted, That if Mead had been an hundred and 
twenty years in preparing the Ark, as many 
as have beliew’d, and {till do belieyc, the 
timbers mutt all have ceeay ‘d and perith’d before 
the end of that perioc 

Tue next difficu I ry that occurs, is in relation 
to the capacity of the Ark; which fome men 
imagine too (mall to contain all the /pecies of crea- 
tures with fufficient food tor a year. 

THERE is one difficulty more ftill semain- 
ing, and that is, That the deferers of Revela- 
tion iuppofe the remains of the Ark to have Jafted 
fo many centuries after the flocd; nay Chry/affow 
fpeaks of this as a thing paft all doubt in. his 
time.——A duration which is thought utterly 
impofible, and confequentiy : incredible. Our 
author having — confider’d and reply’d to 

thofe difficulties relating to the Ark, in the laft 
place gives a very ingenious and fatisfactory folu- 
tion to two new difficulties relating to the flood, 
which ke did not meet with till his twelfth Dif- 
fertation on that fubject was printed. 

W e cannot conclude our account of this ex- 
cellent performance, without firft pretenting our 
readers with foine of thofe beautiful reflections 
which our admirable author makes in his feventh 
Differtation on the happy ftate of our firft parent 
before his fail. 

Ir the wifeit man, fays he, that ever was born 
into the world had his own fituation and circum- 
{tances of exiftence in his choice, cou’d he form 
to himfelf a wifh beyond the advantages of 
Adam in Paradife? To come into the world, 
in the full vigor of ftrength, health, and reafon; 
with a foul fuperior to the tyranny, or even the 
temptation of appetite; and a body impaflable 
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eafe and death! unincumber’d with cloaths, and 
yet unconfcious of fhame, the companion of 
guilt! encompaf’d with all the delights of fenfe, 
and fill’d with all the joys of innocence! fo very 
happy, as not to be acquainted with evil! 

Maw without fin, was without mifery; tied 
to no more toil than reafon, and ufe, anda phi- 
lofophick enquiry into the nature of things ex- 
acted 5 free from vexatious remembrances of 
paft, or anticipations of future evil! nothing 
but ‘happi neis in poffeffion, or in profpett! a 
whole creation fubmitted to his dominion, and 
enfur’d to his pofterity! an inexhauftible fupply 
of entertainment for every organ of fenfe, and 
every faculty of foul! with one companion, to 
fhare, and double every enjoyment; and both as 
fully furnifli’d with means to communicate haps 
pinefs, as fitted to receive it, without any 
interruption from mortal infirmities, or allay 
from paffion and perverfenefs. 

A Scene! where the prefent vanities of life 
cou’d have no place; where palaces (the in- 
ventions of pride and infirmity) wou’d be but 
incumbrances upon earth, and interruptions from 
Heaven! where pomp and pageantry, cou’d they 
be conceiv’d, muft at rhe fame initant be det- 
pis’'d; defpis’d for what they are, {pecious folly ! 

OQ Adam, beyond imagination happy! unin- 
terrupted health! untainted innocence! nor per- 
verfenefs of will, nor perturbation of appetite ! 
a heart upright! a confcience clear! a head un- 
clouded! a glorious OF, an univerfe, 
to contemplate! to enjoy! And theauthor 
that univerfe, the fource of all exiftence, his 
God, his Creator, his Benefactor, to blefs, 
to glorify, to adore, to obey. 
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Tus, continues he, was a creation, and a 
{tate of things worthy a God ; and the account 
given of this creation, worthy of a writer in- 
ipir’d by God; infpir’d to convey it, in all 
that fimplicity and ftrength, and, in confequence 
of both thefe, in that fublimity of ftile, that 
beft became a being, who knew his works above 
embellifhment! The fubjeét fupported its own 
dignity, and was incapable of any acceffion from 
human wifdom, or the arts of eloquence; and 

. all the exceptions that ever were, or ever will be 
made to it, will, in the end, be found the effeés 
of human blindnefs and depravity; the neceflary 
confequences of that very fall (of Adam.) which 
we all feel, and yet have the folly and the front 
to difpute. 
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am 


der the Royal Exchange; B. Motte at 
the Middle Temple Gate, Fleetftreet ; 
and ¥. Nourfle at the Lamb, wzthout 
Temple Bar. 1732. tm ato. pags. 404. 
befides a Chronological Table and Index: 


?* 91S now fomewhat more than fix years 


fince the ingenious author of this work 
publifh’d the farft Vol lume of it; in his preface 
to which, he mis that the order of time has 
not been entirely follow’d in placing the Poets, 
and that the dramatick writ ings were leit for the 


c 


fecond Volume for thefe fi idee! ing reafons. 


1. BECAUSE it wou’d Fein {well the in. 
troduction to the firit Volume too much in pro- 


portion to the book. 

IT. Stnce it wou’d require a double differta- 
tion. 

II. Tre fecond Volume wou’d be too jejune, 
if the dramatick writers and thofe of the Aeendas 
age {hou’d come togerher in the frit. . 


Ovr author exylains himfelf with refed 
the fecond reafon thus. Dramatick Poetry, fay: 
he, both in its nature and hiftory, having | 
little connection with, or dey 
or narrative Poetry (under the fate r of which 
may be comprehen: ied all the ral {pecies of 
Poetry that have no relation ro pre {tage ) he 
chofe to defer the account of it to this fecond 
Volume, that he might have more 
large on fo copious atubject. According!y, by 
Way of introduction to the tives of the Rai, 
dramatick Poets, Senecs, 
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our author has given us a large critical and hifto- 
rical Differtation, divided into nine Seétions. 










Sect. I. 
Of the Rife and Progrefs of the Greek DRAMA. 


Sect. II. 
Of the RomMAN Drama. 


Seé. LIT. 


Of fome particulars relating to the Drama of the 
Ancients. 





















Seét. IV. 


Of the pRAMATICK Musick of the Antients. 










Sect. V. 
Of dramatick Fittion and Imitation. 







Set. VI. 


Of Tracepy according to ARISTOTLE. 


Seé&t. VII. 
Of the Meafures of DRAMATICK PoETRy. 


Sect. VIII. 
Of CoMEDY. 


Seé&t. IX. 

Of the efficacy of DRAMATICK PoETRy im purg- 
ing the Paffions: Pu.aro’s Objections againft it 
anfwerd, and the Ufefulnefs of a well regulated 
Stage afferted. 
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In his account of the Poets, our author has 
gone no lower than Claudian’s life: becaufe the 
weftern empire falling about his time, the Roman 
genius fell with it. Befides, fays he, if one 
fhou’d venture to take in one or two more, fo 
many wou’d be found pleading as good a title to 
the preference, that there wou’d be no knowing 
when to end; and the reader, he miftrutts, 
wou'’d be inclin’d to think both his own time 
Joft in the perufal, and our author’s in giving an 
account of them. 

THE names of the Poets, whofe lives are to 
be found in this Volume, befides the three dra- 
matick Poets before mention’d, are thefe that 
follow, viz. Valerius Flaccus, Silius TItalicus, 
Martial, Fuvenal, Aufonias, and Claudian. 

WHAT we propofe to do, is to give from 
our author a fuccinét account of the birth, 
writings, and character of each of thefe Poets, 
to fhew in fome meafure wherein they fail’d, and 
wherein they excell’d, when compar’d together, 
and to point out as briefly as may be, that re- 
markable characteriftick peculiar to each of them, 
that diftinguifh’d him from the reft. 


VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


We have very imperfeé& accounts left us of 
C. Varerius Fiaccus; we find him cotem- 
porary with Martial, and Quintilian fays, he died 
very young. There are many places that claim 
him, but Setza, now Sezza, near Velitri, feems 
to have the beft title, and from thence he bears 
the Sirname Setinus. Martial, in one of his 
Epigrams, intimates that he liv’d at Padua, if 
not that he was born there. 
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Having nothing to fay of Fraccus’s life 
Jet us look into his Poem, which js an account 
of the Argonautick expedition, and is addrets’d to 
the Emperor Ve/pafian; there the Poet takes an 
occafion to comp iment Domitian upon his Poetry, 
and Jitus on his Conqueft of Fudea. He has 
been blam’d by the Criticks, tor affecting too 
great a magnificence at the entrance into his 
Poem, which they wou’d aie like thole of 
ffomer and Virgil, more imple and unadorn’d. 

THE iearned world have been nn divided i in their 
opinion of this author; fome Commentators have 
not icrupled to exalt him above all the Latin 
Poets, Virgil only excepted; whilft others have 
undervalued him as much. His Poem is an 
imitation, rather than a tranilation of Apollonius, 
the Greek Poet, and it has been obferv’d, that 
the Latin Poet has fucceeded beft in thofe parts, 
where he had notthe Greek in view. ‘The purity 
of his thic, and poetica it turn of his expreffion, 
has abfolutely fer him above S. /talicus, if not 
above Lucan ; cho? as to the conduét of his Poem 
he is their inferior. Statius, in the Thebaid, 1S 
his fuperior both in Poetry, and the execution of 
his Poem. Fraccus breaks off abruptly in the 
eighth book; and it is very probable he liv’d to 
6° no further. Jt muft be allow’d that his Poem 

s fuller of machinery than the Anecid. An af- 
feGtation of the marvellous runs through the 
whole. The manners are not ill exprefs’d, and 
the characters well diftinguifh’d and various; 
they are not very moral indeed, nor polite; nei- 
ther of which cou’d be expetted of {o barbarous 
an age as that in which this event happen’d, 
which may partly excufe the fabulous air and turn 
of the whole narration. In fhort, it cannot be 
denied, but that a fpirit of true Poetry reigns 
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throughout the whole Poem, tho’ not alike kept 
up in “all the parts; to do which, are { the 
judgment of riper years than f'Laccus attain’d 
to, who 1s fuppos’d net to have much out liv’d 
thirty. If he is not fo wife a man, he feems to 
be a better Poct than Lacan, and he has more 
fire than Szlzus Ltalicus; and his ftile, tho’ not fo 
magnificent, is more correct than that of Statias. 
He has profeffedly imitated Virgil, and often 
does it ina noble and happy manner, and is, in 
general far from delerving to be fo much neglect- 
ed, as he has been in comparifon of other Pocts 
no ways fuperior to him, either for their matter, 
{tile, or verfification. 






Carus Sirius ITauicus, 















W As defcended of the antient and noble fa- 
mily of the Sz/iz, but authors are not agreed as to 
the piace of his nativity, nor is it tobe determin’d 
from any paflage of his works. 

in was a careful imitator of Cicero, i which 








(esha 


the - “ got the dhansfies of oe bef t orator 
of histime. Under Ve/pafian he was fent Pro- 
conful into 4fa, from whence he return’d to 
Rome with an unblemith’ d char: acter his | reputa- 
tion {till encreafing with his employments. Ie 
appears from Martial, that his fteady conduct 
had gatn’d him among the Romans the Sirname 
of PerpeTuus, that is, the Confant. After 
having {pent the better part of his life in his 
country’s sfervice, he bid adieu to publick affairs 
refolving to confecrate the remainder to a polite 
retirement and the J Tufes. 

in order to this, befides other fine Seats, he 
purchas’d Cicero’s famous Villa, at Tufeuluiy and 
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an eflate near Naples, which 1s faid to have been 
Virgil’s. Martial has an Epigram, wherein he 
mentions his poflefling thefe two places, and 
pays him, who was his patron, a very fine com- 
pliment on this occafion. 









Silius hes magni celebrat Monumenta Maronis, 
Fugera facundi qui Ciceronis habet ; 

Fleredem Dominuimq, [ui tumuliq; larifq; 

Non alium maliet nec Maro, nec Cicero. 










OF Tuily’s Seat my Sits is poffett, 
And his the Tomb where Virgi/’s Athes reft ; 
Cou’d thofe great Shades return to chufe their 
[ Heir, 

he prefent owner they wou’d both prefer. 







Tr was Pliny’s opinion that Sritrus ow’d his 
fuccefs in Poetry, more to his application, than 
to any ftrong genius for it. He was on the 
decline of life before he applied himfelf to it; fo 
that we may conclude, that much leifure, and 
the greateft admiration of Virgil, were the mo- 
tives that prevail’d with Sirius to turn Poet in 
his old age. 

However it muft be ftifl granted, that he 
had a great and univerfal genius, that render’d 
him very capable to fucceed, in fome degree, in 
whatever he applied himfelf to, tho’ he has fallen 
much fhort of his great pattern Virgil in Poetry. 

Bur Martial agreeably to his friendfhip for 
Sixius, and perhaps in acknowledgment for fa- 
vours receiv’d, has addrefs’d him as the glory of 
the mufes in his time. 

Sui Caftalidum decus fororum, &c. 

He was the author of an Epic Poem in 
fixteen books, eontaining an account of the 
fecond 
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fecond Punick war, fo famous in hiftory for having 
decided the Empire of the World in favour of 
the Romans. 

Bur as this war continued many years, it was 
not poflible to give it the form proper for an 
Epic Poem; nor was the action fo remote from 
the age in which Sixtus wrote, as to admit of 
all that grandeur of machinery, which a more 
fabulous fubject, and one of greater antiquity, 
fuch as that of xeas’s fettlement in Jtaly, cou’d 
receive. Every circumftance of the Punick war 
Had been fo fully and exactly related by many 
celebrated hiftorians, both Greeks and Romans, 
that a great reftraint was thereby laid upon the 
Poet’s fancy; which was now fo nearly confin’d 
to truth, that it durft not launch out into thofe 
agreeable fictions, that give a life to the narration 
of the Jias and A:neis. 

In this refpect Sitrus’s judgment is call’d in 
queftion, who is too often tempted to imitate 
Virgil’s machinery, without confidering the many 
objections he was liable to for fo doing. Lwucan’s 
conduét in his Pharfalia, is more commendable ; 
for having introduced but few of theie ornaments 
into his Poem, which like that of Sittus, be- 
ing altogether hiftorical, cou’d not with any 
propriety receive them: fo that the errors into 
which he often fell, proceeded from too great an 
affe€tation of adorning his fubject. 

But to fum up the character of Sritus ina 
few words: He was not a ftranger to fome of 
thofe excellent qualities requir’d to form a great 
Poet: He was inferior to none of them in learn- 
ing, both hiftorical, moral and natural; and he 
had the judgment to chufe a fubject equally 
interefting and illuftrious. His characters are 


noble and juft; the fentiments great and _" 
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ful. His defcriptions are bold and well circum- 
{ta ntiated, and the images very poetical ; but 
the exprefl lion, the colo UTINg, 1S weak, and often 
fpiritle’s. He is matter of many excell lencies, 
but often k ofes the influence of the etherial par- 
ticle, that enthufiaftick fire, which ftrengthens 
every figure e, and animates every line in Homer 
and Virgil. But Sirus does not always creep 5 ; 
he can (ometimes rife with dignity and gracctul- 
neis: tho’ he weaken’d his fire by attempting to 
imitate Virgil’s correcinefs, Homer’s fire, as more 

fierceand blazing, wou’d have warm’d his fla going 
mufe. A lefs intelligent reader is apt to miitake 
the clofe exaétnefs of Virgil for coldnefs. ‘The 
beauty of fome of his truett images is loft for 
want of due attention to the labour’d correctnefs 
of his expreffion, which, like a curious picture 
encompa{s’d by a ftrong fhade, does not ftrike 
every common eye. SIL tus, by attempting to 
do the fame, has fometimes left his figures with- 
out life, and his ftile fpiritlefs. But however, 
Stativs modettly faid of him(elf, that he follow’d 
Virgil ata diftance; yet his fire often made him 
run out of the courfe, as Sitius’s caution kept 

him behind. So hard is it to keep the golden 
mean in Poetry, as well as in other things. 

Bur tho’ our author has not fail’d to obferve 
Sriius’s faults, yet he is of opinion that he has 
many more excellencies; fothat he juftly deferves 
the character of a good Poet, who wou’d be 
much more eftecm’d, were he more known. 


Marcus Vacerius MARTIALIS, 


Was a native of Bilbilis, now Bilboa, the 
capital of the province of Bifcay in Spain. In 
his youth he was fent to profecute his ftudies at 
Rome, 
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Rome, being intended tor the law; but finding 
in himfelf no great talent that way, he left the 
bar, and applied himfelf to Poetry, to which his 
genius led him. He was fo fortunate in the ex- 
ercife of that eafy vein of writing, in-which he 
excell’d, that it foon got him the acquaintance 
and friendihip of many of the firft rank at Rome s 
and particularly of Sz/zus Ltalicus, Stella, and 
Pliny the younger. Three fucceeding Emperors 
became his patrons, Domitian, Nerva, and 
Trajan. Stertinius a Roman nobleman had fo 
great an eftcem for him, that he paced his {tatue 
in his library, whilft the Poet was ye t living : 
and the Emperor Verus, who reign’d with Aiito- 
ninus the Philofopher, us’d to call Mar . his 
Virgil, thereby fufficiently intimating ir eft eem 
he h ad for his works. What th ofe were is very 
well known, as it is certain they were receiv’d 
with applaufe in moft parts of the Roman Empire: 
And yet our author fays, it wou’d be time loft to 
take notice of the many little witticifms and falfe 
turns to be met with among his Epigrams. 
For, as he well obferves, all meer allufions to, 
equivocations and obfcene hints are vitious, 
however they met with a toleration and even 
countenance among the antients. His own ne- 
ceffity and the corrupt tafte of the publick, are 
the beft apology that can be made for him. As 
he liv’d chiefly by his wits, he was often oblig’d 
to compofe to pleafe the tafte of the ill-} judging 
many. However, upon the whole it appears 
that his genius was extenfive and lively: No 
fubject came amifs to him; and he was certainly 
capable, had the good tafte of the age encourag d 
him to it, to keep up the fpirit of this kind of 
Poetry, without the poor helps of falfe wit and 
. obfcenity. As for his ftile, it is various, accord- 
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ing to the fubject; he does not often rife to the 
fublime e, and his expreflion i is neither fo pure nor 
fo corre as that of Catullus. 

W e {hall conclude our account of him with 

what Pliny writes to Cornelius Prifcus, on occa- 
fion of his death, in Epi. 21/7. Book 3d. 
“ T hear, fays he, Martian is dead, and am 
very forry for it. He was a man of an eafy, 
<< agreeable, and lively wit, who knew very well 
< how to temper the feverity of fatire with the 
«© pleafantry of wit, without a mixture of ill 
«¢ nature. 


¢€ 


ta 


La) 


Decimus Junius JUVENALIS, 


W as born about the beginning of Claudius’s 
reign, at Aquinum, a town belonging to the 
territory of the antient /o//cz, in Campania; and 
{ince celebrated for having given birth to Thomas, 
firnam’d Aquinas, the famous father of {cholaftick 
Philofophy. He was bred up to the ftudy of 
eloquence, in which he made great progrefs, firft 
under Froxto the Grammarian, and afterwards, 
as it is generally conjectur’d, under Quyintilian. 
There are good grounds to believe that Fuvenal 
never profeis’d Poetry, and that his Satires were 
written very late, the ftile of which fpeaks a 
long habit of declaiming: Subattum redolent De- 
clamatorem, fay the Criticks of his Satires. 

As to his perfon, we are told that he was of 
a large ftature, which made fome think him to 
be of Gallick extraction. We meet with nothing 
relating to his moral character or way of life, 
but from the whole tenor of his writings, he 
feems to have been a friend to fobriety and vir- 
tue, 
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As Satire feems to have arriv’d to its higheft 
perfection in JuvENAL, it will not be foreign to 
our prefent purpofe tomake fome obfervations or 
its progrefs trom the time of Exzuzt#s, who having 
a genius to all kinds of Poetry, and an inclinati- 
on to the old fatirick pieces, imagin’d, that if 
the fame fpirit and variety were preferv'd in 
Poems not calculated for the ftage, it wou’d 
meet with the publick approbation: Accordingly 
he publifh’d fome Poems of this fort, and call’d 
them Satires, allowing himfelf the liberty of alt 
kinds of meafure, as appears from his fragments. 
Pacuvius, who flourith’d a litth after Eznius, 
follow’d his method in writing Satires as well as 
Plays. Lwcilius, who fucceeded Pacuvius, ap- 
plied himfelf entirely to this kind of Poetry, 
which he very much improv’d: Tho’ in Horace’s 
opinion, his numbers were rough, and his {tile 
incorrect. But Quzntilian is of opinion, that 
Horace has centur’d him too feverely. 

Horace fucceeded, and corrected all his faults, 
and gave Satire all the perfection that was con- 
fiftent with his own defign, which was to be 
agreeable rather than bitter, to be familiar, infi- 
nuating and inftructive; and therefore he affected 
a ftile that fhou’d be plain, witty, and elegant. 
Perfius, agreeably to the dignity of the Sroick 
Philofophy, which he profefs’d, chofe to inftruét 
and reform, rather than pleafe, and wrotc ina 
higher ftile: But his feverity is too great, and 
his character fo ferious, that wit misbecomes 
him, wherever he feems to aim at it. JuyeNnaL 
has undoubtedly improv’d on both; he is elegant 
and witty with Horace, grave and fublime with 
Perfius, and to both their characters has added 
the pomp of his own eloquence, which makes 
him the moft entertaining, as well as the cleareft 
writer 
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writer of the three. But in this he differs trom 
patty: that as he us’d a low comick _itile, 
Juvenac raifes his to the height of a tragedy, as 
he fays hi in nfelf; which no fatiriit before him had 


awa 


ever attempted. And we find the beft modern 
Poets among the Jtalians, the French, and us, 


have chofen to tmitate JUVENAL in this particu- 
Jar, rather than Horace. As to the purity of 
diétion’s being on Fforace’s fide, that was the 
fault of the times, and not of ie VENAL; Who 
ip to have been an accom plifh’ d orator before 
he applicd himfelf to Poetry. This was Ovid’s 
excellency likewife, and yet he wasnever thought 
the worfe Poet for it. So that they who pretend 
to find the declamatory ftile in his writings, 
fhew their prejudice more than their underftand- 
ing. 
Tr uncommon feverity and impartiality of 
his Satire is well worth our notice in JUVENAL 3 


and tho’ he generally rails, and is full of the 
tharpett invectiv By hy is he as witty, and perhaps 
1 
f {>} 1} 


- ame my aie a Co dest 


10’ I am contending, wei our author, for 
Poe ZNAL’s fuperiority in Satire among ae Ro- 
mans, yet I confefs it feems eafier for a man to 
give a loofe to his juit indi ignation, and ftir up 
the paflions by the Saeeell firokes of Satire, 
than with Horace gentecly to reprove, and art- 
fully blame the Saati, without fo much as alarm- 
ing the offender; as it is eafier to cut off than 

eftore a corrt upted limb. At the fame vin it 
feem that the firft way is moft natural, and with 
the profligate and vitious moft effectual, as ae 
latter is moft artful, and fitte{t to be pe din 
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a polite fociety. In fhort, had Horace been lefs 
a courtier, he wou’d have been more fevere; and 
JuveN AL have been more moderate, had he liv’d 
in betrer times. Men were not very virtuous in 
the reign of 4ugu/fus, nor was the fanttity of his 
or Mecenas’s manners fo very remarkable : They 
had their vices and failings like other men; but 
what they a Cted in private they difcountenanc’d 
in publick, thereby avoi iding that fcandal, which 
was af reproach of Nero’s and Dowitian’s go- 
rernment. Accordingly fdorace’s Satires are fitter 
to pag the difcreet and well-bred man, than the 
good and virtuous. But JuvENAL’s writings re- 
commend the nobleit virtues, and purfue vice 
through all its fhapes and difguifes. He betrays 
no partial indulgence to himielf or hi fri¢ 

but keeping ftrictly to the bufinefs of Satire, 
cenfures the whole compafs of human ations, 


4 


that deviate from the rules of honour and virtue. 


| 
pod i 


Decimus MacGnus Avusonivs Pamontus, 


W as anative of Bourdeaux in France. His 
tather Julius Aufonins was a man no lefs celebrated 
for his skill in Phyfick, than tor his eloquence in 
the Greek Language. 

We have no {ufficient authority exactly to 
fix the time of Ausontus’s birth, but without 
much fear of error we may place it about the 
year of Chrift 320. At thirty years of age he 
was call’d to teach Grammar in the publick 
Schools at Bourdeaux, a few years after he was 
eleéte@® profeflor of Rhetorick there, from 
whence he was fent for not long after this by the 
Empcror Valentinian the elder, to inftruét his 
fon Gratian, whom he affociated with himin 
the Empire in the year 369. 4ufonius wanted 
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neither merit nor addrefs to ingratiate himfelf 
with the Emperor and his royal Pupils; for he 
foon afterwards had the care of Gratian’s brother 
Valentinian Wi. fo that he not only obtain’d the 
higheft dignities for himfelf, but had credit 
enough to prefer all his relations to the moft ho- 
nourable pots inthe Empire. Valentinian made 
him Queftor, and Gratian had not been lon 
affociated, before he made him Przefeét, firft of 
Italy and then of Gaa/, in the year 376, and in 
381 he was created Contul. 

In his old age, and at the requeft of the Em- 
peror Theodofius the Great, Ausontus publifh’d 
a compleat collection of his Poems; which, 
tho’ they don’t appear fo excellent to us, it is 
certain Theodofius was not the only perfon who * 
admir’d them, and compar’d him to the writers 
of the 4uguffan age. Not to mention his fa- 
vourite {cholar Paulinus, fome of whofe letters 
very much in his praife are extant among his 
works, Symmachus, a perfon of the highett 
quality and learning, as well as integrity and worth, 
has faid the fame of Ausonrus, on occafion of 
his excellent Poem on the Mo/elle. 

THe reft of Ausontus’s works do not come 
up tothis; many of them were compos’d occa- 
fionally for the inftruction of youth. Some of 
them were almoft extempore trials of wit; of 
this fort was the Cento nuptialis, a Poem which 
perhaps had been lefs taken notice of, if on 
another fubjeét, or if the parody had been 
made from the works of a more licentious Poet 
than Virgil. . 

In his old age he continwed to delight in 
the inftructing of youth, for whom he wou’d 
often compofe little Poems fuited to their ca- 


pacity. ‘The inftruction of youth, fays our au- 
thor, 
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thor, is certainly a commendad!e emp'oyment 5 
but a Roman Contul, a Praefeét of Jialy and 
Gaul, one wou’d imagine, might have found 
other Bufinefs. 

3uT we may fee by fome other Poems, that 
his genius led him to trifle with his mufe, and 
to applaud himtelf for it afterwards. Such is 
that on the number threes; and fuch is that 
foolith, tho’ ingenious Poem, where each Verfe 
begins and ends with a Monofy ‘lable. 

Mucu cannot be faid in praife of his Epi- 
grams, many of which are tranflations from 
the Greek, and have but little fpiric or elegance. 
Thofe of his own compofition have a better 
turn, bur are fcarce worth imitation. His 
Poem on the rofe has fome beauties in the 
elegiack way. Hus love Pos ms on Biffulis a 
fair Suabian captive are imperfect. He wrote 
the Poem of ths feven wife men when he was 
Conful. He has alfo compos’d a collection of 
fhort Poems in praife of the principal citics o 
the Roman Empire. He likewife wit N the 
lives of the twelve Ce/ars trom Suetozius, and 
of the other Emperors down t 0 Helig di as ; 
and wrote the contents of Homer's Iliad and 
Odyffee, partly in Verte and partly in Prof. 

Hts Jdyllia are mifcellaneous t oems; two of 
them are on religious labjects, and favour of the 
true {pirit of Chri itianity. But there 1s nothing, 
fays our author, worth dwelling upon in parti- 
cular in any of thele Poems. However re 
wou’d not be underftood by what he has faid, 
undervalue Ausontus, who had a fine pcnius, a 
ready wit, and a great c mpals of learn ing 3 and 
el: quence ; but having attain’d the higheft ho- 
nours by his learning, he neglected to aw te 
his genius, or to apply it to fome noble fubjeét. 
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And as our author thinks moft of his leffer com- 
pofitions are fo many abufes of a fine genius, and 
only fo much time and labour loft, he thought it 
proper to caution fuch of his readers as may 
happen to be poetically given, from imitating fo 
bad an example. 













Criaupius CLAUDIANUS, 


Was born at Alexandria in Egypt, about the 
year of CHRIST 365, in the beginning of the 
reign of Valentinian 1. nothing particular can be 
found relating to his birth, parentage, or educa- 
tion. But as Alexandria was then in its highett 

lory for learning, and contended even with 
Athens for the education of youth, we find from 
CLAvuDIAN’s own account, that he had made 
fuch progrefs in Greek learning, as to have 
indulg’d his poetick vein in that language, before 
he attempted any thing in the Latin tongue. 
He cou’d not be lefs than thirty when he came 
firft to Rome, which was in the year of Curis 
305, when Olybrius and Probinus were Contuls. 
There is a panegyrical Poem of his extant on 
that occafion, which feems to be the firft Latin 
Poem that he publifh’d. There are fome little 
Poems on facred lubjeéts, which, through 
miftake, have been, by fome Criticks afcrib’d to 
Craupian; and fo eo made him be thought 
a Chriftian: Bur St. 4ufiz, who was partly co- 
temporary with him, expreflly fays he was a 
Heathen. 

Nor long after his coming to Rome, he in- 
finuated himfelf into Szz/ico’s favour; but when 
that great favourite fell, ’tis probable that CLavu- 
DIAN was involv’d in his patrons difgrace. 
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However, 4rcadius and Honorius, in con- 
janétion with the Roman tenate, granted him an 
honour that feems to exceed any that had ever 
been granted to a Poet betore. His ttatue in 
bra{s was erected in Zrajan’s Forum, on the mar- 
ble pedeftal of which was the following moft 
honourable infcription. 


Cri. Ciauprano V. C. 


Cui. CrAuptano V.C. IZribuno €? Notario, 
inter ceteras ingentes Artes, preglorioiffimo Poeta- 
rum; licet ad memoriam [empiternam Carmina ab 
eodem [cripta fufficiant, attamen be firnonns gratia ob 
judicit fui fidem D D. N N. Arcadius &? Honorius 
felicifimi (8 dottiffimi Imperatores, Senatu petemte, 
fiatuam in foro divi Trajani crigi, collocariq, juffe- 
runt. 


“ To Ciaupius CLauptanus, Tribune and 
Notary, and among other great qualificatic Sy 
the moit excellent. of Po ‘ts tho’ his own 
works are fufficient tomake hisnameimmortal, 
yet as a teitimony of their approbation, the 
moft happy and moft learned Emperors, 
Arcadius and Honorius, at the requeit of the 
Senate, have order’d this flarue to be ereéted 
and placed in Trajan’s Forum. 


Under the Latia Infcription was the following 
Greek Epigram. 


, ~ - 
"Ew gui BipyAtoro voy Hy [Ae re OuUM pts 
KaAaudavey Paum x BaorAeis ¢Secuy. 


S Rome and the Ce/ars here his Statue +r 
© Who Virgil's Genius join’d to Homer's 
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Tue Criticks, as ufual, are divided in their 
Opinions concerning this Poet. Some think his 
{tile too florid, and are offended with the flow- 
ing eafe and " harmonioufness of his numbers. 
But chis is what CLaup1An feems to have aim’d 
at as a beauty, and in which he has fucceeded 
beyond all the Zatz Poets. But as true harmony 
of at does not barely confift in tunable 
and pleafing founds, but requires a due mixture 
of gravity and elevation, as well as {moothnefs 
and fluency to complete it, and all of them 
juftly adapted to the charaéter of the fubjeét to 
be defcrib’d, whereby the numbers become, in 
fome fort fignificant, as well as the expreflion, 
therefore that equability and conftant fluency of 
CLaAupiAn’s numbers has been juftly objected 
again{t, as wanting both variety he {trength in 
many places to fupport the dignity of the ex- 
preflion. 

THERE are others who admiring the charm- 
ing eafe and fluency of his numbers, with the 
fpirit and vivacity of his ftile, with he had been 
happier, or rather, more judicious in the choice 
of his ub jects. It may be alledg’d in his de- 
fence, that the fubjects he has chofen, tho’ infe- 
rior to the true epic Poems, were not only 
fuch as were likely to make his fortune at court, 
but were capable of the fineft embellifhments, 
and fuch as wou’d admit of all thofe beauties of 
fiction and figures, which make the foul of 
Poetry. Befides, the rape of Proferpine had 
moft of thofe circum tances to recommend it, 
which the Critics require in the fable of an 
Epic Poem; and it was on this Poem that 
CLAUDIAN propos’d to build his fame. 


THE 
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Tue reft of his Poems are either Panegyrics 
or Inveétives, with fome Epittles and Epigrams. 
Several Critics are of opinion that his Invectives 
are the molt perfect of all his writings, and that 
he has difcover’d in them all a fuperior talent for 
Satire. Thofe againft Eutropius and Rufinus, 
have fo many admirers, that it is hard to fay 
which of the two deferves the preference. 

Next to his Inveétives we are to confider 
feveral Paneg:rical Poems of Cuaupran. Of 
this fort are thofe on the 3d, 4th, and 6th Con- 
fulfhip of Honorius, and that in honour of 
Mallius Theodorus on the fame occafion: The 
praifes of Stilico in three Books; and two Pucms, 
one of the Getic, and the other of the Gildonic 
war. The Poet has {ftretch’d his fancy to the 
utmoft, in thefe Poems, to found S¢ilico’s praife. 
It is admirable to fee in how many places he has 
drawn his character to advantage, without re- 
peating the fame thoughts or images. Hemakes 
him fhine in the feveral relations of parent, ge- 
neral, husband, patron, friend and {ft ate(man ; 
and add a luftre to every ofhice, by his manner of 
difcharging it. But as true praife is founded 
on truth, the Poet does not borrow any ornaments 
from fiction, but aims at a noble unadorn’d man- 
ner of defcribing the great actions of his Hero. 

In fhort, CLAupran is a Poet, whofe Wri- 
tings next to Ovid’s are admirably adapted to im- 
prove the fancy of a young Poet, and abcund 
with a variety of fubjeéts and kinds of Poetry; 
and we mutt allow him his due praife even in the 
epic way, when we recollect what a great in- 
terval of time pafs’d between him and Virgil, 
during which the Roman Empire was continual] 
declining both in arts and arms: This confidera- 
tion will incline us to treat his faults more ta- 
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vourably ; fince it is next to a prodigy to fee him 
breaking through fo many impediments, and 
rife toa perfection that fets him above moft of 
the poets that preceded him, as he is infinitely 
beyond all that fuccecded him for many ages. 


Lucius Ann &us SENECA, 





Was born at Corduba in Spain about the be- 
ginning of the vulgar 4ra; for we find he died 
in the 12th year of Nero, of Curisr 65, deing 
upwards of threefcore. Notwithftanding his 
application to philofophy, he applied himfelf to 
publick affairs, and was both Queeftor and Pre- 
tor. 

Ar the inftance of the Emprefs Me/alina, 
the Empcror Claudius banith’d him into the Ifland 
of Corfica, where he liv’d eight years; but 
Agrippina whom Claudius married after the death 
of Meffalina, preval’d with the Emperor to 
recall him, and made him Preceptor to her Son 
young Nero. 

Tuis Seneca the Philofopher, was not the 
author of all the ten Tragedies that arecommonly 
publiih’d under the name of Auneus Seneca. He 
is on all hands allow’d to have compos’d the 
Medea; and by fome good Criticks he is reckon’d 
the author of the Troades and Fiyppolitus: But 
Lipfius attributes only the Medea to him; the 
Thebaid he thinks, thou’d be afcrib’d to ‘fome 

writer of the Auguftan age; and the laft, call’d 
Offavia, he, with mott other Criticks, fuppofes 
the work of fome bad Poet of the 4uguffan age. 
The reft, in his opinion were wriiten by a 
Nephew of the Philofopher, whom, fome Cri- 
ticks rather believe to have been his Son. 


Ir 
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Ir is not our bufinefs here to fay any thing 
of SENECA 4 in particular, either as a polite writer 
in profe, or as an excellent moral or natural Phi- 
lofopher ; tho’ his character in thefe refpeéts is 
much more confiderable, than as a writer of 
Tragedies. He fhew’d himfelf likewile a very 
witty writer in that excellent fatyrical piece, 

call’d, Lhe Apotheofts of the Emperor Claudian. 

As to SenEca’s {tile in the Medea, it is mag- 
nificent, the f{entiments are fublime, and the 
images very lively and poetical; bat our author 
fays, it wants that noble fimplicity and pathetic 
manner which recommend Euripides, and in the 
whole, that it feems to have been written for the 
cloict rather than the ftage. 

As for the ftile of OFdipus, which was 
written by the younger Seveca, our author thinks 
it more natural, and better fitted to the itage 
than that of Medea. The Philofopher’s Medea, 
he fays, is inferior to that of Euripides; at the 
fame time he thinks, the OEdipus of the other 
Seneca in meft points equal, and in tome geal 
to that of Saphocles, and much the bett of thi 
Latin Tragedies extant; which he does not con- 
fider, as the generality of commentators do, 
only with regard to the ftile and fentiments, but 
as a dramatic Poem. 

THe Oéfavia was the work, our author fays, 
of fome rhetorician, who neither underitood the 
rules of the Drama, nor of juft writing, and is 
as faulty in the ftile as in the reft. 

Tue other feven Tragedies, excepting the 
Thebaid, have many beauties; the tile is generally 
noble, the fentiments fublime; but the Eble and 
execution of thefe Plays is irregular, tho’ they 
are preferable in all thefe refpe&ts to the Thebaid, 
which is but an indifferent compofition, and 
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little better er the Oéfavia. If the reft are 
not examin’d {hidtly by the rules of the tlage, they 
will not want admirers; for the authors in gene- 
ral ftudied the beauty of {tile more iho the 
propriety of characters, and the regularity of the 


Drama. 


PLAUTUS 


Was born at Sarfina, now Sezza, a {mall 
town in Umbria, a province of Jtaly, now call’d 
fimilia: His proper name was Marcus Avcius, 
and from his (play feet is f{uppos’d to have got 
the Sirname of PLaurus. 

As if the names of writers were fufficiently 
preferv’d in their works, we meet with very 
{lender accounts of their lives among the antients, 
and of none lefs than of PLAurus. Nor can we 
fix the time of the firft aéting of any of his 
Plays, and hardly afcertain his age by any circum- 
ftances of his life. ‘Cicero has in general told ie 
that our Poet was lome years “younger thar 
Nevins or Enni Us, and that he died the firil year 


- 


of the elder Cato’s Cenforfhip, about the year of 


Rome $659, 184. years before the birth of Curisr. 


A. Gellius ii, that | PLAUTUS flourith’d at the 
fame time that Cato the Cenfor was diftinguith’d 
at Rome for his eloquence: He adds, out of 
Varro, that Puaurus’s Plays were fo well re- 
ceiv’d by the Romans, that the Poet having been 
handfomely paid for them, thought of doubling 
his ftock by trading; in which he was fo unfor- 
tunate, that he lof fF all he had got by the Mufes, 
and for his fubfiftence was reduced, in the time 
of a general famine, to work at the mill. 


PLAUTUS 
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Prautus has been particularly efteem’d by 
the beft judges bee antient and modern, on thefe 
two accounts; 1. The exact propric ty of his exe 
preffion, which has been made by many, the 
ftandard of the pureft Latin. 2. T hat which fet 
him above all the Roman comic weeny is the 
truc ridicule and humour of his charaéters. This 
is the conttant opinion of Varro, Macrobius, 
Gellius, and Cicero; and the moft eminent mo- 
dern Critics, as Lipfius, the Scaligers, Muretus 
and Turné Ls, not to name a long catalogue of 
others, who have not difpured Prat TUS’S €X- 
cellency in thefe two refpeéts. 

His wit indeed was fometimes low in com- 
pliance with the tafle of the age, and his num- 
bers generally irregular through the imperfeét 
ftate of Mufick, and the want of a good ear in 
the age he wrote for. And granting that PLau- 
rus did abound in falfe wit, 7 it 1s introduced In 
the charaéter of a flave or parafite, it does not 
appear how the Poet is affected by the ceniure, 
whilft he makes them {peak in character. It was 
the audience who fhou’d be blam’d for applaud- 
ing what the Poet might mean to ridicule. 

TERENCE, ” tis believ’d was aware of PLav- 
tTus’s foible, and has cautioufly avoided it; but 
has not efcap’d the other extream of coldnels. 
Quixtilian is not fatisfied with the Roman Comedy ; 
Pravurus, in his opinion might have wit, but 
he thinks his language had not yet attain’d the 
Jaft correétnefs and elegance, which he allow’d 
Terence’s had, but wanted fpirit, Salem Atticam, 
falt or wit. It mutt be own’d, that Zerence had 
an undoubted advantage when I he compos’d his 
pieces at a Villa of Sctpio or Lelius; whereas 
poor PLautus was fore’d to make fome at the 
mill. Tho’ I think, the Critics are agreed 

that 
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that thofe twenty Plays of his which are {till 
extant, were ali compos’d betore his bankrupey. 
But tho’ his neceflitous circumitances might 
haften the birth of fome of his Di — tins, the 
vivacity of the offspring argues the ftrength of 
that wit, thar cou’d torm them fo well notwith- 
flanding their hafty birth. I ee were more 
mature and timely, he may thank the happinefs 
of the times at leaft as much as his own genius 
for it. Praurus’s ientences have a peculiar 
fmartnefs in them that conveys the thought with 
clearnefs, and {trikes the imagination ftrongly; 
fo that the mind liftens with artention, and retains 
ic with pleafure. This makes his Dialogue more 
interefting, tho’ leis labour’d than that of 
Terence. In fhort, Praurus is more gay, 
Terence more chafte. The firft has more genius 
and fire, the latter more manners and folidity. 
Praurus excells in low Comedy and Ridicule, 
Terence in drawing juft Charaéters and maintain- 
ing them to the lait. Their plots are both artful, 
bat _ ace’s is more apt to languifh, whilft 
PrLavtus’s fpirit maintains the action wit vigor. 
His invention was greatel {t ; Terence’s art and ma- 
nagement. Prautus vives the ftronger, Terence 
the more elegant delight. PLAutus appears the 
better Comedian, and Terence the finer Poet. 

The former hath more compafs and variety, the 
latter more regularity and nena his Characters. 
Piautrus fhone moft on the Stage, Terence 
pleafes beft in the Clofer. Pave us diverted 
both Patrician and Plebeiaz, but men of a refin’d 
tafte wou’d pefer Terence. 

From what has been faid, the reader will be 
inclin’d to judge that the turn of PLraurus’s 
Plays is more to ridicule and humour, as that of 
Terence’s is to politenefs, and to move the affecti- 
ons 5 
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ons; and whoever cou’d happily unite the genius 
of thefe two, wou'd be able to write a complete 
Comedy. 


TERENCE 


Was born in the year of Rome 560, about 
nine years before the death of Plautus, when 
learning began to flourifh among the Romans. 

WHETHER TERENCE was of mean or noble 
parentage, whether an 4/rican in general, or a 
Carthaginian, is uncertain: The Carthaginians 
had continual wars with the Numidians; ie as 
the Romans fent deputies three feveral times to 
compofe thofe differences, ’tis meft likely, that 
at one of them, TERENCE might be purchas’d 
among the other flaves that were fold. He 
happily fell into the hands of a generous matter, 
Terentius Lucanus, a Roman Senator, who was io 
taken with the early marks he difcover’d in his 
young flave of a bright genius, that he gave him 

the advantage of a good education toimprove it; 
and foon after, by giving him his liberty, put 
him in a way of raifing his fortune by it. 

His merit foon recommended him to the ac- 
quaintance and familiarity of the chief nobility 
and particularly to tke friendfhip of Scipio 
ZEmilianus, Son of Paulus Emilius, and adopted 
by the Son of the elder Scipio Africanus. This 
noble man became the Hero of the age, and 

completed the deftrudtion of Carthage fome years 
after TERENCE’s death. Lelius fon of the great 
Lelius, fo intimate with the elder Africanus, was 

as intimate with the younger Scipio and our Poet, 
whofe enemies were glad to give out that his 
Plays were compos’d by thefe noblemen, in order 
to leffen his growing credit. Furius was ano- 
ther 
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ther of Terence’s patrons, but his merit is lefs 
known; ae he is mention’d by TERENCE’S 
enemics as one of the greateft men in Rome. 

THE dndrian does not feem to have been 
TERENCEe’S firlt piece ; the very prologue to the 
Play ieems to intimate the contrary; that was 
acted when he was but twenty feven years of 
age, 166 years before Curist. The Hecyva was 

acted the year following; the Self-tormentor 
Heautoutimorumenos, two years after that: The 
Ennuch two years after the other: The Phormio 
the latter end of the fame year; and the year 
afterwards the delphi or Brothers was acted, 
before Curist 160, when TERENCE was thirty 
three years of age. 

Arter this, TERENCE went into Greece, 
where he ftaid about a year, in order, as it is 
thought, .to collect fome of Menander’s Plays. 
He {ell fick on his return from thence, and died 
at fea according to fome, tho’ others fay it was 
at Stymple alis a town of Arcadia, whither he put 
back from fea, before he was quite thirty five 
years of age. 

TERENCE was of a middle fize, very flender, 
and of a dark complexion. He was married and 
left a daughter behind him, who was afterwards 
married to a Roman Kr ight. 

We proceed now to confider TERENCE 
more particularly, tho’ very briefly, with refpect 
to his Plays, and his Character as a Dramatic 
Writer. 

Ir were endlefs to mention the teftimonies of 
the antients in his favour, or the many tine things 
frid of him by modern Commentators and 
Critics. His chief excellency confifts in thefe 
three points: The beauty of his Characters, the 
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regularity of his Scene, andthe politenels of his 
Dialogue. 

As to the beauty of his Characters, TERENCE 
reigns without a rival; and therein Plautus has 
often grofily fail’d. But all Terence’s Chara- 
€ters are extremely natural; you hardly fee a 
thought or humour ftrain’d throughout the 
Play ; and hereby he fubmits himfelf, as it were, 
to the judgment of every reader, in every age. 
Where ridicule is too much affected, you cannot 
follow nature fo well; you will always compofe 
an abfurd character out of feveral real ones in 
life. Such a character then is a creature of the 
fancy, and cannot be fo truly entertaining, nor 
fo improving; tho’ by being more ridiculous, it 
will be more diverting fora while than one 
drawn after nature. ‘This makes the grand diffe- 
rence between Plautus and Terence. The re- 
oularity likewife of TeERENCE’s characters gives 
him another advantage over writers of Plautus’s 

enius. Wut and humour pleafe the mind as 
diftinét from the heart or affections; but every 
chara&ter in TERENCE interefts the reader and 
ftirs his affections. ‘TERENCE firft moves and 
then pleafes you. Not but that Plautus muft be 
allow’d to have often very fine Scenes of a more 
ferious kind; but after all, his chief talent was 
ridicule, and ‘TERENCE’s the propriety of the 
manners. : 

In his fentences again Plautus is either too 
philofophical or proverbial. ‘TERENCE is pro- 
digioufly cautious in this refpect, and fuits them 
fo well to his fubjeé&t by the politenefs of his 
language, that they always feem to rife from the 
prefent occafion on which they are fpoken, and 
not to have been fought for by the Poet. 
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No comic writer can be more fcrupuloufly 
exact in obferving the proper decorum of the 
Stage. The ftrokes by which he conduéts the 
Drama are all mafterly. We may find number- 
lefs inftances of this kind in every Play of his, 
wherein he did not content himielf to follow 
Menander, but often confulted his own genius. 
What Terence might have done if he had 
liv’d, is uncertain. It is rather to be admir’d, 
that with all the advantages he cou’d reap with 
imitating the Greeks, he fhou’d be able to write 
fix fuch finith’d pieces as are yet extant of his, 
before thirty four years of age, and not a Roman 
by birth neither 5 Velleius Paterculus declares, 
that the Roman Dialogue and Urbanity attain’d 
its full perfection under Cecilius, TERENCE, and 
Afranius. Varro indeed gives the firfl the pre- 
ference as to the conduct of the Stage. Ina 
word, TERENCE’s Scene, as the ingenious Mr. 
Congreve has well obferv’d, always proceeds in a 
regular connexion, the perfons going on and 
off for vifible reafons, and to carry on the aétion 
of the Play. He has indeed no witty meer chit- 
chat in thefe Plays of his; nor furfeits his audi- 
ence with Scenes full of repartee, fimile, or grofs 
ribaldry ; nor dares abfurdly to fhift his Scenes 
from one country to another; nor has any lame 
chafms in the midft of his acts, whereby the 
whole action is for a while at a ftand, and to be 
poorly botch’d up again in the next Scene. 

Bur Terence’s moft undifputed excellency 
yet remains to be confider’d, the politene{s of 
his Dialogue, the confummate elegance and purity 
of his Diction. 

THE firft language of Comedy was very mean 
and vulgar, and the Dialogue, as it were, ftuff'd 
with obfcene wit and ribaldry. The fatirical 
characters 
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characters of fome perfons obnoxious to the pub- 
lick dike, thus infoleatly pointed out, made up 
. the firit rude eflays ot the old Greek Comedy at 
‘- Athens. 

5 : MENANDER Is allow’d to have been the moft 
N polite Greek Comic Poets him Terence chofe 
S tor his model, having thoroughly ttudied and im- 
d prov’d his manner. If TERENcE cou’d not 
, attain all his wit and humour, as Fulus Ce/ar 
h feems to queftion, he was confeffedly more chafte 
e and correct. Plautus, who was not inferior to 


> «CUE Menander in wit or humour, we {ce fometimes, 
tb give too much way to his genius; and it is a 
Sy a que eftion whether he has not taken fome of his 
d witticilms as well as good turns from the Greek, 
d wh om he almott equal’ Pd in moft re{pects, allow- 
a ing for the difference of language. 
a TERENCE therefore, tho’ a foreigner by _ 
OU was by temper and education m: ore truly Roma 
a than Plautus. There isa d lignity and gracefalnets 
d in his fentiments, fuitable to the gravity of a 
n noble Roman; and it may be truly faid of him 
- oF with refpect to his languzge, that, like the 
l- Graces, he is often feen to {mile, is ever chear- 
fs § ful, but never breaks out into a flrong fit of 
sO laughter. His ttrokes of ridicule are fo finely 
ie 6U@*§ expre(s’d, that a vulgar eye often cannot difcern 
1c them; upon a clofer view they appear fo jult 
e and natural, that we wonder at our own inatten- 
tion, that cou’d let them eftape our obfervation. 
Vv In a word, tho’ we fhou’d allow that Plaztus 
of had more wit, and Cecé/ius more skill in laying 
cy the plot, yer this excellency of Diétion and 
Dialogue fets TERENCE above all other Comic 
-" . Writers. 


N. B. 
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N. B. Befides thefe nine Poets, of whofe 
Life and Writings we have now given the reader 
an Abitr acts our author has given usa brief ac- 
count of feveral both Dramatic and others, 
which he calls MiscELLANEous Poets, who 
were weil efteem’d by the antients. And tho’ 
their works being now chiefly loft, we can form 
no certain judgment of our own, yet he has 
thought it worth his while to in fora us of their 
Character, as far as he has found it given by an- 
tient writers. 
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A TREATISE Of the Animal OEconomy. 
By Bryan Robinfon, M.D, Dublin: 
Printed by George Grierfon, for 
C. Rivington, at the Bible avd Crown 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard London. 


32. 80. pagg. 283. 


UR author’s defign in this Treatife, is to 
explain Mu/fcular Motion, the Motion of 
the Blood, Refpiration, Digeftion and Nutrition, 
Bicvetion ai the Difcharges of human Bodies, and 
this he undertakes to do, not by Hypothetes, but 
by Reafon and Experiments. 
In order to explain the Motion of the Blood, 
he has promis’d an account of the Motion of 
Fluids 
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following ejedeien: 


Propofition I. 
Tf a fluid be mov’d through a cylindrical pipe 


made of a given ort of Matter, by a fire 2 alin g 
conftantly and uniformly duriag the whole time of 
the motion 5 its velocity, fetting afide the rejiftance 
of the air, will be in a ratio compounded of the [ub- 
duplicate ratio of the moving force dire&tiy, and the 

fubduplicate ratios of the diameter and length of 
the pipe, taken together inverfly. 


Propofition IT. 


If a fluid flow through two fyfiems of ene 
pipes made of a given fort of matter, and con/iftin 
each of one trunk, and the fan e number of bran: ja 
arifing from it; if the pipes of the two /yftems have 
like fituations and capacities, that is, if any two 
corre/pouding pipes be fimilarly fituated with re[peét 
to the reft of the pipes, and their capacities be as the 
capacities of the whole [yfiems; and if the forces 
generating the motions in two corre/ponding pip es be 
in the fame proportion as the whole moving forces of 
the two [yftems: The —s in the two corre/pond- 
ing pipes, fetting afide the rejiftance of the air, will 
be in ratios compounded + ss fubduplic: até » ratios of 
the whole moving forces of the two {y/lems diresly, 
and the fiubduplicate ratios of the diameters and 
lengths of the pipes taken together inver/ly. 


Propofition ITT. 


If a fluid flow through two [y/tems of cylindrical 
pipes made of a given fort of matter, and conjfifting 
AuGUST 1732. I each 
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cach of two trunks, and the fame number of bran- 
ches fimilar in their fituations and capacities, that 
aS, if any two corre/por nding pipes be fimilarly fituated 
With 3 "e/pect to the reft of the pipes, and their capa- 
cities be as the ry of their whole {yftems, if 
tn cach [yfiem the laf? and {malleft branches of the 
two trunks be continuous, and if the forces generating 
ibe motions in any two corrre/ponding pipes be in the 
_ ze proportion as the whole moving forces of the 

two /yftems, the velocities in two corre/poudi NE pipesy 
fetting afide the vefiftauce of the air, will be in ratios 
COV pounded of the [ubduplicate ratios of the whole 
moving forces of th e two fyftems diveétly, and the 
fuod uplicate ratios & ‘the diameters and lengths of the 


pipes tak en together inverfly. 


Propofition IV. 


i a fluid flow through two com; pounded [yfiems of 
cylin rical pipesy confifling each of two cylindrical 
trunks, and the fame number of fmaller fafte ems, like 
thofe defcril’d in the laft Propofition, the trunks of 
which fmaller Lyf ems open into their re[pettive prin- 
cipal trunks of the compounded fyftems, if all the 
corre(ponding pipes of the compounded f{yftems have 
like fituations and capavesits, that 1s, if any two 
corre [ponding pt pes be fimilarly fituated with re(pee 
to the reft of the pipes, and their capacities be in the 
{ame proportion as the whole capacities of the com- 
pounded [9 fems, and if the forces generating the 
motions in two correfponding pipes be as the ‘whole 
moving forces of the two compounded fuftems; the 
velocities tn two corre/ponding Pipes ess. afide the 
refifance of the air, will be i in ratios — dled of 
the f[ubduplicate ratios of the whole me sion g forces 
of two compounded /yfiems dit pelt and the fi ubdu, = 
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scate ratios of the diameters and lengths of the pipes 
taken together inverfly. 


Propofition V. Problem I. 


The velocity of a fluid moving through a cylindricak 
pipe of a given diameter and length, and the force 
generating the motion being given; to determine the 
velocities generated by an equal force in the feveral 
parts of a [yftem, like one of the /yftems defcrib’d in 
the third Propofition, which /yffem confilis of two 
given cylindrical trunks, and a given number of cy» 
lindrical branches into which the two trunks open. 


Propofition VI. 
Tf a fluid flow thr ough a fimple [yftem of cyline 


drical pipes, confifting of one trunk and a certain 
number of branches; the velocity in any pipe will be 
greater or le/s as the moving force of the /yftens is 
greater or le/s, as the pipe is wider or narrower, 
foor ter or longer, nearer to or farther fron the moving 
force, as the : weight of fluid in the pipe con|p ives wih 
or oppofes its motion, or as any of the pipes of the 
{oftem is lengthen’d or fhorten d. 


Propofition VI. 


Lf a fluid flow Prough a fimple Jyftem of cylin- 
dvical pipes, conyifting of one trunk and a certain 
number of branches; and if any pipe of the el 
be obftrutted or open’d, contraéted or aattls the velge 
city will be encreas’d or diminifo'd in all the othei 


pipes of the fyfiem: And the encreafe or diminui 


of velocity in any one of them will be greater or ! 
cxteris paribus, as the pipe is nearer to or farther 
z fr Cua 
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from the obfiruéted or open’d, contratted or dilated 
pipe. 


As to Mu/cular Motion, our author lays down 
his account of it in the following Propofition. 

Mufcular Motion 7s perform’d by the vibrations 
of a very elaftick ether, lodg’d in the nerves and 
nen) int vefting the minute fibres of the mufcles, 
excited by the power of the will, heat, wounds, the 
fubtile and aélive particles of bodies, and other 
caufes. 

Arrer this, our author gives a fhort account 
of the ftruéture of a mufcle, he acknowledges 
that the nerves are the principal inftruments of 
fenfation and motion, but denies that they are 
pipes, which contain a fluid, call’d animal /pirits, 
or that fuch a fluid is feparated from the blood in 
the brain. 

Tue manner how Muafcular Motion is per- 
form’d by this Ether cur author explains thus, 

WHEN, fays he, by the power of the will a 
vibrating motion is excited in the AZther, in 

thofe ends of the nerves which terminate in the 

brain; that motion is in an inftant propagated 
through their folid and uniform Capillamenta, to 
the membranes of the mufcles, and excites a 
like motion in the Aither lodg’d within thofe 
membranes; and a vibrating motion rais’d in 
the A‘ther within the membranes, increafes its 
expanfive force; an increafe of that force {wells 
the membranes; a fwelling of the membranes 
caufes a contraction of the flefhy fibres; and that 
contraction, a motion in the parts to which the 
extremities of the mufcles are faften’d. Thus 
the limbs and other parts of animals are mov’d 
by their mufcles, each of which has its two ends 
faften’d to two bones, whereof one is always 
. more 
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more moveable than the other; on which ac- 
count, when its flefhy fibres are Shorten? d by the 
{welling of the membranes, the more moveable 
bone is drawn towards that which is more fix’d, 
by means of an intervening joint upon which it 
turns. 

As foon as the will ceafes to act, the vibrating 
motion of the A¢ther caus’d by that aétion 
ceafes; and a ceffation of the vibrating motion 
of the A2ther caufes a diminution of its expan- 
five force; and a diminution of that force, gives 
an opportunity to the dilated membranes to con- 
tract by the attractive power of their parts, and 
thereby to lengthen their flefhy fibres. Another 

caufe, continues he, of the lengthening of the 
flethy fibres and dilation of a mufcle, is a vibra- 
ting motion excited in the A{ther, lodg’d in the 
flefhy fibres by their contraction: For that vi- 
brating motion will increafe the expanfive force 
of the Afther, and that encreas’d force will 
Jengthen the fibres, the very inftant the caufe 
which contracted them ceafes to act: Thefe two 
forces added together, make the whole force 
whereby a contracted mufcle is dilated. 

Tuts is, in fhort, our author’s account and 
explanation of Mufcu! ar Motion. What he fays 
concerning the Motion of the Blood, is contain’d 
in feveral Propofitions and Corollaries deduced 
from them, fome of which are thefe that 
follow. 


Propofition I. 


The blood moves in the arteries and veins with a 
kind of circular motion. 


Cor. 
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Cor. 1% THE two ventricles of the heart 


throw out equal quantities of blood in each 
fy ftole, 


Cor.2. As much blood flows through each 
ventricle and through the lungs, as flows through 
all the reft of the body in the fame time. 


Propofition IT. 
The velocity of the blood is lefs tm the fum of the 


branches of both arteries and Veli, than in their 
ve/petti ve trunks; and it is le/s in the veins than in 
their corre[ponding arteries. 


Cor. 1. HENCE it appears, that the velocity of 
the blood is continually leffen’d in the arteries 
from their trunks to their {malleit branches; and 
increas’d continually in the veins from their 
fmalleft branches to their trunks; and by con- 
fequence that the velocity is leait in the laft and 
{malleft branches of the arteries and veins. 


Cor.z. Stxce the velocity of the blood is 
Jeait in the {malleft branches of the arteries and 
veins 3 it neceflarily follows, that the blood will 
he more liable to be obitructed by cold and other 
cauics, in its courfe through thofe veffels, than 

through any others. 


Propofition III. 


The velocity of the blood in ene and the fame 
artery or Veith, is the fame both in the /yftole and 
dia/i Ale of the be: AYt 3; When the arterics are dilated 
Bis! d when they are contraticd 


Cor. 
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Cor. 1. HENCE it appears, that while the pro- 
reflive motion of the blood continues the fame, 

the force which generates this motion, muit by 
its conftant action continually generate as much 
motion as is deftroy’d by the refiftance of the 
internal furface of the whole fyftem of blood- 
veffels. 

Ovr author has given us a table to fhew the 
tenor of the pulle at different hours of the day; 
from whence it appears, that the pulfe is flower 
in the morning than at any other time of the 
day; that it grows fomething quicker before 
breakfait, and a little more fo after it; that i 
srows flower again before dinner, and quicke 
immediately atter dinner; and that the qui ckenels 
acquir’d by this meal continues for about three 
or four hours, and then abates a little; and con- 
tinues in that ftate, without any confiderable 
change, in bodies which eat and drink little at 
night, till they go to reft. 


Concerning Ke/piration, our author lays down 
this Propofition. 

The life of animals is preferv'’d by acid A rts of 
the air, mixing with the bi lood in the lungs: which 
parts diffolve or attenuate the blood, and preferve 
its heat; and by both thefe, keep up the motion of 
the heart. 

Tue truth of this Propofition our author 
proves fully from a feries of experiments and 
obfervations; and to obviate objections proves 
likewife the following particulars. 


1. Tuar the motion of the lungs in breathing 
is no otherwifeneceflary to the life of animals, than 
[ 4 as 
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as by this motion the lungs receive a conftant 
fupply of frefh air. 

2. THAv the motion of the lungs in breath- 
ing does not change the colour of the blood in 
that part. 

3. ‘i’ au AT the death of animals and extin¢tion 
of flame in a confin’d air, are not caus’d by a 


diminution of its elatlicity. 





Accor DING to our author, p. 210. the acid 
of the air diffolves or attenuates the blood at the 
fame time it generates heat in it; and the diffolu- 
tion or attenuation will be greater or lefs, as more 
or lefs of this acid is mix’d with the blood in a 
given time; and therefore the blood will be more 
diffolv’d or attenuated in winter than in fummer. 
And if the want of a fufficient diffolution or at- 
tenuati yn s the blood be the caule of malignant 
Difeafes; bodies will be more fubject to “fuch 
difeales in fammer and hot countries, than in 
Winter and cold countries. 


To account for Digeftion and Nutrition, our 
author lays down the following Propofitions. 


Propofition I. 





The texture of the nourifoment is chang’d in the 
bodies of animals by a gentle heat and motion. 





Some, fays he, from obferving that fluids 
have a power of diflolving bodies, have thought 
that a fluid in the ftomach diffolves the food and 
turns it into chyle; but as it does not appear, 

continues he, from experiments and obfervations 
that there is a fluid in the ftomach endued with 
fuch a power; this opinion is without founda- 
tion. OTHERS 
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OrueErs from obferving the great ftrength of 
the gizzards of fowls, have imagin’d that the 
food 1s diffolv’d in the {tomachs of fowls, and 
confequently in the ftomachs of all animals by 
attrition or grinding. But if this opinion, fays 
our author be examin’d, it will likewife appear 
to be without foundation. 

Hrs account of digeftion is thus: The food, 
he fays, 1s diffolv’d and turn’d into chyle by a 
gentle heat and motion. Heat, makes many 
bodies fluid, which are not fluid in cold. ~Lead 
is melted by a heat eight times as great as the ex- 
ternal heat of a human body; tin by a heat fix 
times as great; wax by a heat twice as great 5s 
and bones with the addition of a little water are 
diffoly’d in a digefter by heat in a little time. If 
the heat of the ftomach, fays our author, be 
nearly equal to that of the blood; this heat, tho’ 
gentle, may be fufficient, when the orifices of 
the ftomach are pretty exactly clos’d, to diflolve 
the food in.a few hours, and turn me into chyle; 
efpecially when it is aflifted by the motion of 
the ftomach, which by. agitating and mixing the 
food will contribute to thisend. For fince heat 
can diffolve folid bodies, and nothing is found in 
a human ftomach, befides a gentle heat and 
motion, which can diffolve the tood and turn it 
into chyle, it will follow, continues he, that the 
food is digefted or diffolv’d, and turn’d into 
chyle, by a gentle heat and motion. 
























Propofition IT. 





The nourifoment of animals changes its texture in 
their bodies, till it becomes like their folid and 
durable parts, 






Propofition 
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Propofition ITI. 
























The conftituent folid parts of animals, accor ding 
to their feveral natures, are endued ‘tee! peculiar 
attrattive powers of certain magnitudes; by which 
they draw out of the fluids moving tho ough = i, like 
parts in certain quantities, and thereby preferve their 
forms and juft magnitudes. 


Unpver the Section of Secretion, our author 
has only the two following Propofitions. 


Propofition I. 


The glands in the bodies of animals according 
to their feveral natures and difpofitions, ave endued 
with peculiar attrattive powers, by which they | 
fuck in various juices from the blood. 


Propofition IT. 


If human bodies have the fame number of cor- 
refponding glands, if corre/ponding glands have the 
fame number of corre{ponding fecerning pipes arifing 
out of corre{ponding blood-veffels, if the lengths of 
covre/ponding pipes be as the lengths of ihe bodies, 
if the bodies be fituated alike with refpectt to the 
horizon, their hearts be alike free from the influ- 
ences of diflurbing caufes, and their blood be alike 
fai turated with parts fit for Secretion, the quan- 
tities of humour difcharg’d by corr e/ponding glands 
in a given time, will be in vatios compounded of 
the fe/quiplicate ratios of the diameters of corref- 
ponding blood-veffels, and of the fubduplicate ratios 
of the forces which move the fecerwd humours 
through corvefponding fecerning pipes, divettly, and 
of 
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of the fubduplicate ratios of the lengths of the bodies 
inver /ly. 


Ovr author’s firft propofition, relating to the 
Difcharges of human bodies, is as follows; 

The mean quantities of food and difcharges in a 
natural day taken from all the food and dif{char- 
ges of a month, are nearly equal in healthful 
bodies. 

To illuftrate this, he has given a table made 
from a courfe of ftatical experiments; from 
which it appears, 


Firft, That perfpiration and urine vary in their 
quantities at different prone of the year, and 
that as one encreafes the other leffens. In 
April and May they were nearly equal, only 
urine exceeded perfpiration a little in /pri/, and 
was exceeded by it a little in May. In the 
three fummer months, Fane, Fuly, and Augu/t, 
taken one with another, peripiration exceeded 
urine in the ‘st emg of about 5 to 3. I: 
Oétober and November they were nearly equa 
again, only urine exceeded perfpiration a little 
in November. At the end of this month our 
author was interrupted from carrying on his 
experiments, but having repeated them for about 

en days in cold frofty weather, he found that 
urine then exceeded per{piration as much as 
perfpiration exceeded urine in fummer. 


oe 


aan 


Secondly, That ftool is but a fmall difcharge 
when compar’d with perfpiration and urine, 
and is but little influenc’d by the feafons of 
the year in healthful bodies. It was a little larger, 
he fays, in May than in the other months, from 
a gentle Diarrhea, for about twenty days in that 
month 
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month. And it was lefs inO&ober and Novembery 
from the quantity of food being lefs in thofe 
months than tin the others. 





Thirdly, That the daily food and daily difchar- 
ges taken from all the food and all the difcharges 
of a month, are nearly equal at all feafons of the 
year in healthful bodies, only the difcharges fall 
a little fhort of the food inaurumn, and exceed ita 
little in the {pring. The difference between the 
food and difcharges at thefe feafons, arifes from 
per{piration, being more diminifh’d in autumn by 
the cold of the external air, than urine is en- 
creas’d; and more encreas’d in the {pring by the 
warmth of the air, than urine is diminifh’d. And 
hence it is, that bodies grow heavier in autumn, 
ahd lighter in the fpring; and by confequence 
that they are a little heavier in winter than they 
are in f{ummer. 


Iw the laft place our ingenious author propofes 
the following Problem, 

To determine the proportion which per[pivation 
bears to urine at different feafons of the year, at 
different times of the natural day, under different 
kitids and degrees of excercife, in bodies of different 
ages, and bodies which are nourifh’d by different 


kinds of food. 








I. *T1s certain that perfpiration with refpect 
to urine, 1s greater in fummer than in winter. 
Ic was near three times as great, our author 
fays, in the body from which he made his 
table. A warm air warms the skin and increafes 
perfpiration, and a cold air cools the skin and 
Jeffens perfpiration; but as perfpiration increafes 
or leflens, urine, on the contrary, leflens or in- 
creafes 


we eee sab al 
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r) 


creafes by that table. The proportion of perfpi- 
ration to urine, 1s regulated by the heat of the 
skin; and as far as the heat of the skin is en- 
creas’d or leffen’d by the heat or cold of the ex- 
ternal air, the proportion of prifpiration to urine 
will be encreas’d or leffen’d by the heat or cold 
of the external air. 


II. From the table it appears, that both 
perfpiration and urine are greater in the atter- 
noon than in the morning, in the day than in 
the night 5 but yer the popes of peripira- 
tion to urine Is greater in the night when bodies 
are at reft, than it is inthe day time. Hence we 
may fee, ‘that notwithftanding the in equalities 
of this proportion in differ ent parts of the na- 
tural day, the proportion of per{piration to urine 
in the whole natural day, 1s nearly the fame, 
at the fame feafon of the year in healthful bo- 
CI¢s. 


III. THe proportion of perfpiration to urine 
is encreas’d by all thofe exercifes which en- 
creafe the motion of the blood, and warm the 
skin. ‘T'wo men of nearly the fame height and 
weight, walk’d a mile in half an hour, and in 
that time each perfpir’d about 35 ounces, which 
is about three times as much as they ordinarily 
per{pire in the fame time, in the heat of fum- 
mer, without exercife. The fame men walk’d 
above two miles in half an hour, and in that 
time one perfpir’d nine ounces, and the other 
eight, which was about eight times as much 
as they ordinarily perfpire in the fame time in 
the heat of fummer without exercife. A third 
man who was fat and much taller than either 
of the others, walk’d two miles in half an hour, 
and 
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and in that time perfpir’d thirteen ounces and 
ahalf. <A boy feven years old, who without ex- 
ercife perfpir’d half an ounce in half an hour 
in the heat of fummer, by walking at fuch a 
rate as gave a gentle warmth to his skin but 
did not make him {weat, perfpir’d about three 
times as much in the fame time. At the be- 
ginni ng of the exercife of walking, our author 
has obierv’ ° that urine has been encreas’d as 
well as per{piration; but on continuing the ex- 
ercife, urine in a very little time has decreas’d 
again, and grown lefs than it was before. The 
exercife of riding encreafes perfpiration, but nei- 
ther fo fuddenly, nor in fo great a degree as the 
exercife of walking. 


{V. THe proportion of perfpiration to urine 
in bodies of different ages, will be greater or 
Jefs, as the external heat of the body is greater 
or ve, but the externa! heat of the body is lets 
in old bodies than it is in others; and therefore 
the proportion of perfpiration to urine will be 
lefs in old bodies than it is in others. 


V. THE proportion of perfpiration to urine, 
in bodies nourifh’d by different kinds of meats 
and drinks, will be greater or lefs as thofe meats 
and drinks are fitted to warm or cool the skin 
by warming or cooling the blood, and encreafing 
or leffening | its motion. As to drinks, water and 
watry liquors drunk hot, warm the skin, and 
encreafe perfpiration ; and drunk cold they cool 
the skin, and encreafe urine. Three or four 
quarts of chalybeat waters will pats off by urine 
in many bodies, in lefs than three hours time. 
Wine and other fermented liquors drunk cold, 
and in large quantities, frequently pafs off by 
urine, 
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urine, but not altogether fo quick as cold water; 
and drunk hot, they encreafe perfpiration. Water 
impregnated with nitre is colder and more 
diuretick than plain water. As to meats, thofe 
which are dry and warming encreafe perfpiration ; 
and thoie which are moitt and cooling encreafe 
urine. From hence it appears, that the propor- 
tion of perfpiration to urine is encreas’d or 
leffen’d by meats and drinks, as they encreafe or 
leffen the heat and motion of the blood. 


An TF TC LS x. 






PHILOSOPHICAL Transactions for the 


Months of January, February and 
March, 1731. No. 422. 

















Fhe“. ON TFT EN’ T'S: 


1. A Catalogue of the fifty Plants from Chelfea 
Garden, prefented to the Royal Society by the 
Company of Apothecaries for the year 17303 pur- 
fuaut to the Diveétion of Sir Hans Sloane Bart. 
Med. Reg. Pref. Col. Reg. Med. &f Soc. Reg. Ly 
Ifaac Rand Apothecary, F.R.S. 

II. 4 Letter concerning the Eleétricity of Water 
from Mr. Stephen Gray to Cromwell Mortimer, 
M. D. Secr. R. S. 

Lil. Zhe Method of making the bef? Mortar at 
Madarals in Eatt-India; de/crib’d in a Letter from 
the honourable {aac Pike, E/g, Governor of St. 
Helena, to Edmund Halley L. L. D. Reg. Afr. 
Vice 
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Vice Pref. R. §. and by him communicated to the 
Royal Society. 

IV. Epiffola Domini Huxham M. D. ad 
Jacobum Jurin M@. D. RS. & Coll. Med. Soc. de 
morbo Colico fingulart. 

V. De Figuris guas Fluida rotata induere 
poffunt, Problemata duo; cum conjettura de Stellis 
gue aliquando prodeunt vel deficiunt; & de Annulo 
Saturni. duthore Petro Ludovico De Mauper- 
tuis, Regie Societatis Londinenfis, €? Academie 
Scientiarum Parifienfis Socio. 

VI. An Extraté of a Letter from Oliver St. 
John E/g; F. R. S. dated from Florence, Novem- 
ber the 30th 1731. N.S. communicated by R. Gra- 
ham, F. R. S, concerning the Arcuccio. 

VII. 4 Extraé of a Letter from Mr. Hopkins 
to Mr. John Senex F. R. S. concerning an extraor- 
dinary large Horn of the Stag Kind, taken out of 
the Sea ou the Coaft of Lancathire. 

VIII. Three Cafes communicated by Claudius 
Amyand E/g; F. R. 8. Serjeant Surgeon to bis 
— 

. Concerning a Child born with the Bowels 
heaaine out of the Belly. 

2, Of an extraordinary Caufe of a Suppreffion of 
Urine in a Woman. 

3. Of a Striéture in the middle of the Stomach 
in : Girl, dividing tt into two Bags. 



























ROM among the many curious and valua- 
ble pieces publifh’d from time to time by 
the members of this learned body, we fhail 
always endeavour to feleét {uch as are moft ufeful, 
and at the fame time fuited to the underftanding 
of the generality of readers: And therefore we 
fhall at prefent give an account of the method, 
com- 
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communicated by Mr. Pyke, of making the beft 
Mortar at Madra‘s, as likewile of the Arcuccio, 
fent by Mr. St. Foba trom Florence 

“ Taxes, fays Mr. Pyke, in his letter to Dr. 
Halley, fitteen bufhels of frefh pit-fand well 
fifted ; add thereto fitteen buthels of ttone limes 
let it be moiften’d or flack’d with water in the 
common manner, and fo laid two or three days 
together. | 

TueEN diffolve 20 pounds of Faggerys which 
is coarfe fugar, or thick molofes, in water, and 
{prinkle this liquor over the mortar, beat it up 
together till it be well mix’d and incorporated, 
and then let it lie by in a heap. 

TuHeEwn boil a peck of Gram (which is 4 
fort of grain like a Zare, or between that and a 
Pea) to a jelly, and ftrain it off through 4 
coarfe canvafs, and preferve the liquor that comes 
from it. 

Take alfo a peck of Myrobalans, and boil 
them likewife to a jelly, preferving that water 
alfo as the other; and if you have a veffel large 
enough, you may put thefe three waters toge+ 
ther, that is, the Faggery- water, the Gram-waters 
and the Myrobalan. The Indians ulually put a 
fmall quantity of fine lime therein, to keep their 
Jabourers from drinking it. 

THE mortar beat up, and when too dry fprinkled 
with this liquor, proves extraordinary good tor 
laying brick or ftone therewith; keeping fome of 
the liquor always at hand for the workman to 
wet his bricks with; and if this liquor prove too 
thick, dilute it with frefh water. 

OsserveE alfo, that the mortar here is not 
only to be well beaten, and mix’d together, but 
alfo laid very well, and every brick, or piece of 
brick, flufh’d in with the mortar, and every 
AvuGuST 1732. Kk eranny 
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cranny fill’d up, yet not in thick joints like the 
common Englifh mortar; and alfo over every 
courfe of bricks, fome to be throw’d on very 
thin: And where the work has ftood tho’ but 
for a breakfatt or a dining time, before you begin 
again wet it well with this liquor with a ladle, 
and then lay on your frefh mortar; for this 
mortar, notwithftanding its being thus wetted, 
dries much fooner than one not us’d to it wou’d 
conceive, but eipecially in hot weather. 

For fome very {trong work the mortar above 
mention’d is improv’d as s follows: 

TAKE coarfe tow and twift it loofely into 
bands, as thick as a man’s finger, (in Bilond 
ox-hair is us’d in its ftead) then cut it into pieces 
of about an inch long, and untwift it fo as to 
lie loofe; then ftrew it lightly over the other 
mortar, which is at the fame time to be kept 
turning over, and fo this fluff be beat into ir, 
keeping labourers continually beating in a trough, 
and mixing it till it be well incorporated with all 
the parts of the mortar. And whereas it will be 
fubject to dry very faft, it muft be frequently 
foliar’ with fome of the aforefaid liquor of 
Faggery, Gram, and Myrobalans, and fome frefh 
water; and when it is fo moiften’d and beat, it 
will mix well; and with this they build, (tho’ 
it be not ufual to build common _ houfe-walls 
thus) when the work is intended to be very 
itrong; and alfo for fome ornaments, as columns, 
good arch’d work, or imagery fet up in gardens, 
it is thus made. 

T Ho’ for common buildings about Madra/s, 

where the rainy feafon holds not above three 
months in the year, and fometimes lefs, they 
ufually lay all the common brick-work in a loamy 
clay, 
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clay, and plaifter it over on both fides with this 
mortar, which is yet farther to be improw’d. 

Tuus far for building mortar. 

HavinG your mortar thus prepar’d, as is 
before defcrib’d, you mutt feparate fome of it, 
and to every half bufhel you are to take the 
whites of five or fix eggs, and four ounces of 
Ghee (or ordinary unfalted butter) and a pint 
of butter-milk, beaten all well together: Mix 
a little of your mortar with this, until all your 
Ghee, whites of eggs and butter-milk be foak’d 
up; then foften the reft well with plain frefh 
water, and fo mix all together, and let it be 
sround, a trowel full at a time, on a ftone 
with a ftone-roller, in the fame manner that 
chocolate is ufually made or ground in England, 
and let it ftand by in a trough for ufe. And 
when you ufe it, in cafe it be too dry, moiften 
it with fome water, or the beforemention’d 
liquor. ‘This is the fecond coat for plaiftering. 


Note, When your firft coat of plaiftering is 
laid on, let it be well rubb’d on with a hard- 
ning trowel, or with a fmooth brick, and ftrew’d 
with a gritty fand, moiften’d, as occafion re- 
quires, with water, or the before-mention’d li- 
quor, and then well-harden’d on again; which, 
when half dry, take the laft mention’d compo- 
fition for your fine plaiftering ; and when it 
is almoft dry, lay on your whitening varnifh,; 
but if your work fhou’d be quite dry, then 
your Chinam liquor muft be wafh’d over the 
work with a brufh. 

Tue beft fort of whitening varnifh is thus 
made. Take one gallon of Zoddy, a pint of 
butter-milk, and fo much fine Chinam or lime, 
as is proper to colour it; add thereunto fome 
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of the Chinam liquor before-mention’d, wath 
it gently over therewith; and when it is quite 
dried in, do the fame again. A plaifter thus 
made is more durable than fome foft ftone, and 
holds the weather better in Jvdia, than any of the 
bricks they make there. 

In fome of the fine Chinam that is to endure 
the weather, and where it is likely to be fubje& 
to much rain, they put * gingerly oil inftead 
of ghee; and alfo in fome they boil the bark 
of the Mango-tree, and other barks of aftringent 
natures, and Aloes, which grow here in great 
plenty by the fea-fhore; but to all of the fine 
Chinam, that is for outfide plaiftering, they 
put butter-milk, which is here call’d Toyre. 
And for infide-work they ufe glue made very 
thin and weak, inftead of fize, for white-wafh- 
ing; and fometimes they add a little gum to 
it. 


N. B. Whereas fundry ingredients here men- 
tion’d are not to be had in England, it may 
not be amifs to fubftitute fomething more plen- 
tiful here, which I imagine to be of the fame 
nature. 

As to all the aftringent barks, I take oaken- 
bark to be as good as any. 

InsTEAD of Joes, either Turpentine, or the 
bark and branches of the Sive-tree. Tho’ Tur- 
pentine be not fo flrong, yet, if us’d in greater 
quantity, may ferve to the fame purpofe. 

Bur there is a fort of Afves Hepatica often 
very cheap. Inftead of A/yrobalans {ome juice 
of ~ Aloes; alfo inftead of Faggery coarle fugar 
or moloffes will do; inftead ot Teddy, which is 


* Oleum Sefami. Tt Sloes. 
a fort 
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of Palm wine, the liquor from the Burch tree 
comes near to it. 


Note, That in China, and fome other parts, 
they temper their mortar with blood of any forts 
of cattel; but the ingredients before-mention’d 
are faid to be as binding, and do full as well, and 
do not make the mortar of fo dark a colour as 
blood will do. 

Tue plaiftering above defcrib’d, is thought, 
in India, vaftly to exceed any fort of Stucco- 
work, or plaifter of Paris; and I have feen a 
room done with this fort of Terrafs-mortar that 
has fully come up to the bet fort of waint{cot- 
work, in {moothnefs and in beauty” 


THE 4rcuccio, of which an account, toge- 
ther with the defign of one, drawn in perlpeétive, 
was fent by Mr. St. Fohn trom Florence, is a kind 
of machine or bed-cradle, to hinder young 
children from being overlaid by their nurfes. 
After the child is put into it, both it and the 
child are laid in the bed all night; and it is fo 
contriv’d, that the Arcuccio with the child in it, 
may, in the winter be laid entirely under the 
bed-cloaths, without any danger of fmothering. 
Tuese bed-cradles are univerfally us’d at 
Florence, nay, Mr. St. Fobn fays, every nurfe 
there is oblig’d to lay the child in one on pain of 
excommunication. And confidering how many 
are charg’d overlay’d in the bills of mortality, 
befides the great numbers that ai eyearly murder’d 
after the fame manner in other parts of the king- 
dom by the carelefsnefs of nuries, it were to be 
wifh’d that’ the ufe of fuch a machine, or fome- 
thing elfe that wou’d anfwer the fame end, was 
enjoin’d by a law. 
K 3 ART I-.- 

















































































































ARTICLE Xl. 


State of Learning. 


PF Amd s. 
There is juft publifbed here, 


Odex Medicamentarius feu Pharmacop@aia Pari- 

fienfis ex mandato Facultatis Medicine Parifi- 
enfis in lucem edita, M. Hyacintho Theodoro Baron, 
Decano. 1732. Ato. 


HAGUE. 


[ftoire des Papes depuis St. Pierre jufque & 
Benoit XIU. inclufivement, Divifée en sai 


Volumes 4to. the two firft only yet publifh’d. 
LEIPSICK. 


Chediafma de Moralitate aétionum intrinficd, 
Auttore ‘Joanne Chriftiano Bucky. 4to. 


FRANKFORT and LEIPSICK. 


CrP. Godofr. Stentzelit Torgavienfis Artis Salu-" 

tar. €P ag phic Dottoris, Facultatis Me- 
dice Affefforis, §f Chirurgie in Academia Vitem- 
bergenfi Profefforis publici Medicina Theoretico-pra- 
Elica Aphorif{mis in ufum Auditorum fuorum com- 


prebenfa. 8yo. 


Chriftiant 
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Chriftiani Sigifmundi Georgi. L. L. A. A. M. 
Ordinis Philofophorum WV’ itteber g. Affefforis Vindi- 
ciarum N. T. ab Ebraifmis Libri tres: Quibus 
Quicquid Ebraifmi a Th. Gatakero, Fo. Vorftio, 
Fo. Oleario Reliquis Grece novi Federis Diftioni 
eft affittum tum argumentis tum teftimontis ex pro- 
batiffima antiquitate Greca erutis diluitur, fimulque 

vere nominun ac Verborum particularum, Figur ‘a- 
rum, Phrafium Significationes, Pondera atque ufus 
excutiantur. Cum tribus Indicibus. Ato. 









FRANGFO RT upon the Maine. 






Rracatus de ‘fure pafcendi publico &§ privato ad 
Germanie Praxin accommodatusy Advocatis, 
alii[que in foro verfantibus apprime utilis &F i eceffa- 
vius, variifque C afi bis, Re/pon/i S&P prejudiciis, 
preprimis quoad jus pafcendi privatum illuftratus, 
hattenus inGermania nondum, [ed jam demum editus 

a fobanne Chriftiano Schutz, F.U.L. & Advocato 
Legals in Pisria Montenfi. <Acceffit Index Rerum 
&F Verborum locupletiffimus. Ato. 











SEN A. 










O. Georgit Walchii Theol. D. & P. P. Intro- 
duttio in Libros Ecclefie Lutherane. /ymbolicos 
Obfervationibus Hiftoricis €F Theologicis itlufirata. 


Ato. 


i id 


? 







PADOU 4. 






Be coresri0g five Diverforum Poetarum in Priapum 

Lu/fus illuftvati commentariis Gafparis Schop- 
pli, Franci, L. pent Madaurenfis ANEXOMENOS 
ab codem illuftvatus, Heraclit Imperatoris, Sophoelis 
K 4 Sophifta 
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Sophifie, C. Antonit, QD, Sorani, (F Cleopatre 
Regine Epiftole de propudiofa Cleopatre Regine 
Libidine. Huic Editioni accedunt JFofephi Scaligeri 
in Priapeia Commentarii, ac Friderici Linden- Bruch 
iu eadem Note. 8vo. 

2. Les Droits des Ambaffadeurs &f des autres 
Miniflves publics les plus eminents: avec uu Tableau, 
gui veprejente les Minifires negocians aux plafieurs 
Cours de l’ Europe dans les Années 1730. & 1731. 
par Fean Gottlieb Ulich Avocat-Saxon. Leipfick 
Ato. 


LONDON. 


There are jujt publifbed here, 


N Hiftorical, Critical, Geographical, 

Chronological, and Etymological Diéti- 
onary of the Holy Bible, in three Volumes 
Folio: Wherein are explain’d all the proper 
Names mention’d in the Old or New-teftament, 
whether of Men, Women, Cities, Countries, 
Rivers, Mountains, €fc. As alfo moft.of the 
fignificant and remarkable Appellatives that any 
where occur therein; with accounts of all the 
natural Productions, as Animals, Vegetables, 
Minerals, Stones, Gems, €?c. The whole di- 
gefted into alphabetical Order, and iliuttrated 
with above one hundred and fixty Copper-plates, 
reprefenting the Antiquities, Habits, Buildings, 
Sepulchres, and other Curiofities among the 
Fews. To which is annex’d Biblotheca Sacra, 
or a copious Catalogue of the beft Editions and 
Verfions of the Bible. With a large Account 
of the moft valuable Commentaries, Expofitions 
and Paraphrafes upon the Whole, or any Part 
thereof, and the Authors of the fame. And an 
ample Chronological Table of the Hiftory of 
the 
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the Bible, a Fewi/> Calendar, Tables of all the 
Hebrew Coins, Weights, and Meafures, reduccd 
toourown. A Differtation upon Fewi/ Coins and 
Medals. Another upen the ‘atticks of the 
ancient Hebrews, by the Chevalier Folard; con- 
cluding with a literal Tranflation of all the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriack and Greek Names in 
the Bible. With Prefaces proper to each Part. 
Written originally in French by the Reverend 
Father Dom. Auguftin Calmet, a Benediétine 
Monk, Abbot of Senones. Tranflated into 
Englifh from the Author’s laft Edition, with oc- 
cafional Remarks, by Samuel D’Oyly, M. A. late 
Fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge, and 
Vicar of St. Nicholas Rochefter, and Fobn Colfon, 
M.A. F.R.S. and Vicar of Chalk in Kent. 
London: Printed for J. J. and P. Knapton, 
D. Midwinter, A Ward, A Bettefworth and 
C. Hitch, J.Pemberton, J.Osborn azd T. Long- 
man, C. Rivington, F.Clay, J. Batley, R.Hett , 
and TY. Hatchett. 


IT. Propofals for printing by Subfcription, the 
Hiftory of the Grand Controverfy between the 
Secular and Regular Clergy of the Church of 
Rome, from the Year 1625 to 1634, concerning 
the Ufurpation of Richard Sxith, Vitular Bifhop 
of Chalcedon, who pretended to be fole ordinary 
Bifhop of all England and Scotland. Wrote in 
Latin by the Prefident of the Exglifo Benediétine 
Monks, Rudifindus Barloy and taithtully done 
into Engii/b from the Original, for the Entertait- 
ment of the Curious, efpecially Divines and 
Lawyers, both Eccirfiaftick and Civil, of what 
Religion foever. With the Remonftrances of 
the Roman Catholick Laity made to the faid 
Bifhop, and alfo to his Excellency Cavolo Coloma, 
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Ambaflador Extraordinary of his moft Catholick 
Majefty, and to the Marquis Fontany, Ambaffa- 
dor of the mott Chriftian King, €fc. taken alfo 
from the Latim Originals: All which Treatiles 
have been hitherto fuppreft by the Papiffs, for 
political Reafons given therein. As alfo the Fa- 
mous Bull of Pope Urban VIII. called Plantata, 
neceflary for the right underftanding the whole ; 
which was never before printed. To which 
will be added, A Letter concerning the Difputes 
that have happen’d among the Benedictine Monks 
fince the Year 1700 to this prefent Time: Shew- 
ing how even they themlelves have varied from 
their Original Principles. By one who was a 
Member of that Body, and concerned therein. 


The Conditions of thefe Propofals. 


I. That the Work will contain above Thirty 
Sheets in Oétavo, and will be finifhed by Fanuary 
next. 

If. That every Perfon who fhall fubfcribe for 
Six Books, fhall have a Seventh Grazis. 

III. That no more will be printed than what 
fhall be fubfcribed for. 

IV. That every fubfcriber fhall pay Six Shil- 
lings; one Half to be paid down at the Time of 
Subfcribing, and the other Half on the Delivery 
of a perfect Book in Quires. 


III. Propofals for Printing a Book entitled, 
Divine Truths Vindicated in the Church of 
England. By the Reverend Mr. William Huddle- 
fon, of Safton-Hall in Cambridgefbire; now Vicat 
of Zirley, alias Trinley, in Glocefterfhire. 


Propofals, 
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lick 
affa- PROPOSALS, &. 
alfo 
tiles In the Introdudtion are fet down two Rules 
for to guide the fincere Seeker in the way to find 
Fa- out the true Chriftian Religion; and by them 
ata, are difcovered ten Truths, on which the True 
ole ; Church mutt be built. 
lich 
utes According to thefe Rules are examined, 
nks Chap. I. The Socintans. 
Cw- Chap. If. The Quakers. 
rom Chap. III. The Protefiant Diffenters. 
is a Chap. IV. All the Profeffions of Chriftian Reli- 
n. gion in the Greek Church. 
Chap. V. The Roman-Catholicks; who, becaufe 
they claim Infallibility in their Profeffion, are 
more particularly inquir’d into according to 
irty the Ten Truths eftablifhed. 
ary Chap. VI. The True Religion of Chrift is found 
to be in the Church of England. ‘The Obdje- 
for ctions againft this Church examined and an- 
{wered; parjicularly fuch as are taken out of 
hat a Book entitled, Ze Converfion and Reforima- 
Hil tion of the Church of England compared. 
li- 
> of Likewise the Objections againft the Oaths, 
“7 eftablifhed by our Canons and Councils are con- 
fidered; upon which an Account of the Revolu- 
ed tion, and prefent Royal Family, 1s briefly given. 
ed, 
of Tue whole abounds with Authentick Hifto- 
de~ ry, where Divinity will give Room for it: And 
car where Points of Controverly are examined, they 





are difcufs’d with all Coolnefs and good Manners, 
without any Reflections. 
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A Differtation is alfo made on Popifh Miffio- 
naries in England: Our Epifcopacy is defended ; 
Praife due to all Reformed Churches given; 
Marriage with Perfons of the Romifh Commu- 
nion difallowed ; Peace and Charity among the 
Reformed, recommended; Obfervance of Duty 
in its feveral Stations, exhorted to; namely, to 
God, to Princes, to Magiftrates, to one another, 
and to ourfelves. 


Tue whole contains at leaft Thirty Sheets, 
and is Printed on good Paper, and with a good 
Character. 


T ue Price to Subfcribers is five Shillings; 
Two Shillings and Sixpence in Hand, and Two 
Shillings and Sixpence on the Delivery of a 
perfect Book in Quires. 


Tue greateft Part of this Work is already 
Printed, and the whole will be ready to be de- 
livered to the Subfcribers within lefs than a 
Month. 





